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Articte I. 


The Hiftory of England, from the Invafion of Julius Cxfar te 
the Acceffion of Henry VII. Jn Two Volumes. 400. Price 
i/. 10%. Millar. (Concluded. ] 


ie is with pleafure we hear that our judgment of the inges ’ 


nious Mr. Hume’s hiftorical abilities is confirmed by the 


public approbation ; and that, although we recommended with ° 
warmth, we have not been accufed of partiality. In truth,» 


there could be nothing more unjuft than any infinuation that 


we have been feduced into panegyric by the ties of private con- ' 


neGtion. The author of that article is an intire ftranger to the 
perfon of the hiitorian; and he was actuated to applaud by 
no other motives than the fatisfaction of giving expreffion to his 


feelings, of acknowledging the refpe& which only little minds ° 


can deny to fuperior genius, and‘of extending the reputation of 


a. work equally produétive of utility to individuals, and the | 


republick of letters, and of honour to Great Britain in general. 
It nitrits attention, becaufe it hath been afferted’ by fome very 
ingenious gentlemen, that the eafieft method of acquiring lite- 


rary fame, is to write hiftory after the materials have been tho- ° 
roughly examined, digefted, and émbellifhed by the labour of ° 
preceding writers; the fole meaning of which obfervation is to ' 


detra& from the reputation of three cotemporary hiftorians, 


whofe extraordinary fuccefs appears to have given umbrage. 
The very reverfe of this opinion we believe to be true. It demands 
all the powers of genius to give novelty and originality to an ° 


exhaufted fubje&t, without which a writeris nothing better than 


a‘tranfcriber and plagiary ; and the more excellence we attri- ° 
bute to any preceding hiftafian, in the fame proportion we muft ; 


grant, that the fucceeding writer who purfues the fame courfe, 
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muft poffefs uncommon talents before he can rife to eminence, 

and be diftinguifhed by the public. In every other Branch: of 
human knowledge the cafe is fimilar. Should any philofopher 

of the prefent age attempt to demonftrate the general laws of 
nature, upon the fame {trict geometrical principles as Newton, 

he muft furpafs the abilities of that extraordinary genius, before 

he could acquire the fame degree of reputation. _ We_fhall ens 

deaveur to fupport the truth of this remark by examples, 


There is not a reign from the conqueft to the prefent times,’ 
nor an important charaéter that hath not been delineated with 
all the force of painting, and ftrength of colouring; yet in 
Mr. Hume’s performance, we behold perfons and a@ions in a 
point of view extremely different, yet equally juft and ftriking. 
How uncommon and feafonable is the reflection with whichehe 
enters upon the reign of Henry H. 


‘ The extenfive confederacies (fays he) by which the European 
potentates are now at once united and fet in oppofition to each 
other, and which, tho’ they diffufe the leaft fpark of diffenfion 
thro’ the whole, are at leaft attended with this advantage, that 
they prevent any violent revolutions or conquefts in particular 
ftates, were totally unknown in ancient ages ; and the theory 
of foreign politics, in each kingdom, formed a fpeculationm: much | 
lefs complicate and involved than at prefeat : Commerce had: 
not yet bound the moft diftant nations together in fo clofea 
chain: Wars, finifhed in one campaign, and often in one bat- 
tle, were little affeéted by the movements of remote ftates': the 
imperfeé&t communication among the kingdoms, and their igno-. 
rance of each other’s fituation, made it impracticable for a great 
number of them to combine in any one project or effort: and | 
zbove all, the turbulent fpirit and independant fituation of 
the barons or great vafials in each ftate, gave fo much occupa- 
tion to the fovereign, that he was obliged to confine his atten-' 
tion chiefly to his own fyftem of government, and was more 
indifferent about what pafled among his neighbours. Religion 
only, not politics, carried abroad the views of princes; and 
either fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, whofe conqueft 
and defence was deemed a point of common honour and inte- 
reft, or engaged them in. intrigues with the court of Rome, to’ , 
whom they had yielded the direction of ecclefiaftical affairs, and’ ” 
who was every day afluming more authority than they were will- ~ 
ing to allow her. 3 


-* Before the conqueft of England by the duke of Normandy, ' 
this ifland was as much feparated from the reft of the world in. 
politics as in fituation ; and except fiom the inroads of the 4 
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Danith pirates, the Englifh, happily confined at home, had nei- 
ther enemies nor allies on the continent.. The foreign domi- 
nions of William.conneéed them with the kings and great vaf- 
fals of France ; and while the oppofite pretenfions of the pope 
and emperor in Italy produced a continual intercourfe between 
Germany and that country, the two great monarchs of France 
and England formed, in another part of Europe, a feparate 
fyftem, and carried on’ their wars and negociations, without 
meeting either with oppofition or fupport from the others.’ 


‘The whole recital of this bufy reign is entertaining and maf- 
terly. After the above reflection, the hiftorian enters upon a 
comparative view of the different fituations of France and Eng- 
land, previous to the war that broke out between the monarchs, 
in which we can difcern great depth of political fagacity and 
found obfervation. Having related the progrefs of the war, he 
makes the reader acquainted with all the circumftances of the 
life of the famous Thomas a Becket, and then proceeds to that 
celebrated difpute between the king and the archbifhop, which 
had almoft terminated in the deftruétion of civil government. 
We have not feen the particulars of this affair fo minutely, ac- 
curately, and fatisfactorily related. A variety of little anec- 
dotes and reflections are difleminated through every part of the 
narrative, to elucidate the characters of the primate and the 
monarch, inform the underftanding, and engage the patlions. 


‘One day (fays Mr. Hume) as the king and chancellor 
(Becket) were riding together in the ftreets of London, they 
obferved a beggar, who was fhivering with cold. Would it 
not be very praife- worthy, faid the king, to give that poor” 
man a warm coat in this fevere feafon ? It would, furely; re- 
plied therchancellor; and you do well, Sir, in. thinking of fuch 
good actions : then he hall have one prefently, cried the king : 
and feizing the fkirt of the chancellor’s coat, began to pull it 
violently. The chancellor defended himfelf for fome time; and 
they had both of them like to have tumbled off their horfes in 
the ftreet, when Becket, after a vehement [truggle, let go. his 
coat ; which the king beftowed on the beggar, who, being ig- 
norant of the quality of the perfons, was not a little furprifed 
with the prefent.’ 


Speaking of the neceflity Henry was under of retrenching the 
exorbitant power of the clergy, the hiftorian adds: ‘* The 
union of the civil and eccleftaftical powers ferves extremely, in 
every civilized government, to the maintenance of peace and 
order ; and prevents thofe mutual incroachments, which,.as . 
there can be no ultimate judge between them, are often at- 
tended with the moft dangerous confequencess Whether the 
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fupreme miagiftrate, who unites thefe powers, receive the appel- 
tation of prince or prelate, is not material : the fuperior weight, 
which temporal interefts commonly bear in the apprehenfions 
of men above fpiritual, renders the civil part of his charaéter 
moft prevalent ; and in time prevents thofe grofs impoftures 
and bigotted perfecutions, which, i all falfe religions, are the 
chief foundation of clerical authority. But during the progrefs 
of ecclefiaftical ufurpations, the ftate, by the refiftance of the 
civil magiftrate, is naturally thrown into convulfions ; and it 
behoves the prince, both for his own intereft, and for that of 
the public, to provide in time fufficient barriers againft fo dan- 
gerous and infidious a rival. ‘Fhis precaution had been hitherto 
much negleéted in England, as well as in other cathelic coun- 
tries ; and affairs at laft fcemed to have come to a dangerous 
crifis: a fovereign of the greateft abilities was now on the 
throne: a prelate of the moft inflexible and intrepid charaéter 
was poffefied of the primacy : the contending powers appeared 
to be armed with their full force, and it was natural to expe& 
fome extraordmary event to refult from their rencounter.’ 


In courfe of the conteft between the fpiritual and civil pow- 
ers, Mr. Hume ibluftrates, in the moft ingenious manner, the 
extent of the regal government at that period ; he cites the con- 
ftitutions of Clarendon, to which the clergy had fwore, and ir 
the very relation proves, that Henry had extended the royal pre- 
rogative, by the moft arbitrary, though necefflary and falutary 
exertion of his popularity and power. After the recital of the 
archbifhop’s death, he fubjoins the following charaéter of meee 
‘and of the age: 


‘ This was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, 2 prelate of 
the moft lofty, intrepid, and inflexible fpirit, who was able 
to cover, to the world and probably to himfelf, the enterprizes 
of pride and ambition, under the difguife of fanctity and of . 
zeil for the interefts of piety and religion : an extraordinary 
perfonage, furely, had he been allowed to remain in his firft fta- 
tion, and had direéted the vehemence of his chara&er to the 
fupport of law and juftice ; inftead of being engaged, by the 
prejudices of the times, to facrifice all private duties and public 
gonnexions to tyes, which he imagined, or reprefented, as fu- 
perior to every civil and’ political confideration. But no man, 
who enters into the genius of that age, can reafonably doubt of 
this prelate’s’ fincerity. The fpirit of fuperftition was fo pre- 
valent, that it infallibly caught every carelefs reafoner, much 
more every one whofe intereft, and honour, and ambition, were 
engaged to fupport it. All the wretched literature of the times 
was unlifted on that fide: fome faint glimmerings of common 
&nle might fometimes pierce through the thick cloud of igno- 
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gance, or what was worfe, the’ illufions of perverted fcience, 
which had blotted out the fun, and envelloped the face of na- 
ture : but thofe who preferved themfelves untainted from the 
general contagion, proceeded on no principles which they could 
pretend to jultify : they were beholden more to their total want 
of inftru€tion, than to their knowledge, if they ftill retained 
fome fhare of underftanding: folly was poffeffed of all the 
4chools as well as all the churches ; and her votaries aflumed the 
garb of philofophers together with the enfigns of fpiritual dig- 
nities. ‘Throughout that large collection of letters, which bears 
the name of St. Thomas, we find, in all the retainers of that 
afpiring prelate, nolefs than in himfelf, a :moft entire and abfo- 
Jute conviction.of the reafon and piety of their own party, and a 
difdain of their antagonifts ; nor is there lefs cant and grimace 
an their ftile, when they addrefs each other, than when they 
compofe manifeftos for the perufal of the public. The fpirit of 
revenge, violence, and ambition, which accompanied their con- 
du&, inftead of forming a prefumption of hypocrify, are. the 
fureft pledges of their fincere attachment to a caufe, which fo 
anuch flattered,thefe domineering paflions.” 


The genius of the painter is vifible in every ftroke of the pic- 
ture of Henry, drawn by Mr. Hume. ‘ Thus died (fays he) 
an the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, 
the greateft prince of his time for wifdom, virtue, and ability, and 
the moft powerful in extent of dominion of all thofe that had 
ever filled the throne of England. His character, both in pub- 
lic and private life, is.almoft without a blemifh ; and he feems 
to have poffeffed every accomplifhment both of body and mind, 
which makes a man either eftimable or amiable... He was of a 
middle ftature, {trong and well proportioned ; his countenance 
was lively and engaging ; his converfation affable and entertain-, 
ing ; his elocutioneafy, perfwafive, and everat command. He, 
loved peace, but poffeffed both bravery and condu& in war > 
was provident without timidity ; fevere in the,execution-of juf- 
tice, without, rigour; and temperate without aufterity., He 
preferved health,. and,kept himfelf from corpulency, .to which, 
he was fomewhat inclined, by an abftemious diet,.and by fre-, 
-quent exercife, particularly hunting. When. he, could enjoy; 
Jeifure, he recreated himfelf either in learned converfation or in, 
‘reading ; and he. cultivated his natural talents, by..ftudy, abeve. 
any prince of his time. His affections, as wedl.as, his-enmities, 
were warm and durable; and his long experience of. the ingra- 
titude and infidelity of men never. deftroyed the natural fenfibi- 
lity of his temper, which difpofed:him to friendfhip and. fociety. 
‘His charaGer has been tranfmitted.to us by many writers, who 
were his.contemporaries ; and it refembles extremely, in its moft 
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remarkable ftrokes, that of his maternal grandfather Henry I. 
excepting only that ambition, which was a ruling paffion in 
both, found not in the firft Henry fuch unexceptionable means 
of exerting itfelf, and pufhed that prince into meafures, which 
were both criminal in themfelves, and were the caufe of farther 
crimes, from which his grandfon’s conduct was happily ex- 
empted.’ 


Our author has thrown together, at the clofe of every reign, a 
collection of mifcellaneous tranfa€tions, which are extremely ene 
tertaining, though of too little importance to be introduced into 
the texture of hisnarrative. We could with pleafure, however, 
quote fome of thefe particulars, many of which are intirely 
omitted by the bulk of modern hiftorians ; but that the limits 
of our paper oblige'us to refrain from making extraéts of ftill 
more utility to our readers. In order therefore to compenfate this 
deficiency, to convey a juft idea of Mr. Hume’s talents, we fhall 
exhibit afummary of the progreffion of the human underftand- 
ing, from the extinétion of the Saxon government to the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Tudor. This fingle fpecimen will be fuffi- 
cient, we imagine, to confirm the judgment we have given of 
this performance, and imprefs the reader with the fame exalted 
fentiments of Mr. Hume’s merit, that we ourfelves entertain. 


‘ Thus have we (fays the hiftorian at the clofe of the reign 
of the third Richard) purfued the Hiftory of England through 
a feries of many barbarous ages ; till we have at laft reached 
the dawnings of civility and fcience, and have the profpeét, both 
of greater certainty in our hiftorical narrations, and of being 
able to prefent to the reader a fpedtacle more worthy of his at- 
tention. The want of certainty, however, and of circumftan- 
ces, is not alike to be complained of throughout every period 
of this long narration. This ifland poffeffes many ancient 
hiftorians of good credit, as well as many hiftorical monuments ; 
and it is rare, that the annals of fo uncultivated a people, as 
were the Englifh as well as the. other European nations, after 
the decline of Roman learning, have been tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity fo complete, and with fo little mixture of ‘falfehood and of 
fable. This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the 
church of Rome ; who, founding their authority on their fupe- 
rior Knowledge, preferved the precious literature of antiquity 
trom a total extihétion; and under fhelter of their’ numerous 
privileges and immunities, acquireda fecurity, by means of the 
fuperftition, which they would in vain have claimed, from the 

juftice and humanity of thofe turbulent and licentious ages. 
Nor is the fpectacle altogether unentertaining and uninftructive. 
which the hiftory of thofe times prevents to us. The view of 
human 
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4:uman manners and aétions, in all their variety of appearances, 
js both profitable and agreeable ; and if the afpeét in fome pe- 
riods feems horrid and deformed, we may thence learn to che- 
sith with the greater anxiety that fcience and civility which has 
fo clofe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, as it 
js a fovereign antidote againft fuperftition, is alfo the moft ef- 
fe&tual remedy againft vice and diforders of every kind. 


‘The rife, progrefs, perfection, and decline of art and fci- 
ence, are curious objeéts of contemplation, and intimately con- 
netted with a narratian of civil tranfalions.. The events of no 
particular period can be fully accounted for, bat by confidering 
the degrees of advancement, which men have seached in thofe 


particulars. 


“Thofe who caft their eye on the general revolutions of fo- 
ciety, will find, that as all the improvements of the human 
mind had reached nearly to their ftate of perfeétion about the 
age of Auguftus, there was a fenfible decline from that point or 
period ; and men thenceforth relapfed gradually into ignorance 
and barbarifm. ‘The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, 
and the confequent defpotifm of the monarchs, extinguifhed all 
emulation, debafed the generous fpirits of men, and depreffed 
that noble flame, by which all the refined arts muft be cherifhed 
and enlivened. The military government, which foon fuc- 
ceeded, rendered even the lives and properties of men infecure 
aud precarious ; and proved deftrutive to thofe vulgar and 
more neceffary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; and in the end, to the military art, and genius itfelf, by 
which alone the immenfe fabric .of the empire could be fup- 
ported. The irruption of the barbarous nations, which foon 
followed, overwhelined all human knowledge, which was already, 
far in its decline; and men funk every age deeper into igno- 
rance, ftupidity, and fuperftition ; till the light of. ancient {ci- 
ence and hiftory had very nearly fuffered a total extingtion in 
all the European nations. 


‘But there is an ultimate point of depreffion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return in @ 
contrary progrefs, and beyond which they feldom pafs either in 
their advancemeut or decline. The period, in which the people 
of Chriftendom were the loweft funk in ignorance, and confe-' 
quently in diforders of every kind, may juftly be fixed at the 
eleventh century, about the age of William the Conquerors 
and from that zra, the fun of fcience, beginning to re-afcend, 
threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full morn- 
ing, when letters were revived in the fifteenth century. The 
Danes and other northern people, who had fo long infefted ‘all 
the coafts, and even the inland parts of Europe, by their de- 
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ptedations, having now learned the arts of tillage and agricud- 
‘ture, found a fettled fubfiftance at-home, and were no longer 
tempted to defert their induftry, in order to feek a precarious 
livelihood by rapine and by the plunder of their neighbours, 
The feudal governments allo, among the more fouthern nations, 
were reduced to akind of fyftem ; and though that ftrange {pe- 
cies of civil polity was ill fitted to enfure either liberty or tran- 
quility, it was preferable to the univerfal licence and diforder, 
-which had every where preceded it. But perhaps'there was no 
event which tended: farther to the improvement of the age, 
than one, which has not been much remarked, the accidental 
finding a copy of Juftinian’s Pandeéts, about the year 1130, in 
the town of Amalfi in Italy. 


‘The ecclefiaftics, who had leifure, and fome inclination to 
ftudy, immediately adopted with zeal this excellent fyitem of 
jurifprudence, and fpread the knowledge of it in every part of 
Europe. Befides the intrinfic merit of the performance, it was 
recommended to them by its original connexion with the imperial 
city of Rome, which, being the feat of their religion, feemed to 
acquire a new luftre and authority, by the diffufion of its laws over 
the weftern world, In lefs than ten years after the difcovery of 
the Pandeéts, Vacarius, under the protection of Theobald, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, read public leétures of civil law in the 
univerfity of Oxford ; and the clergy every where, by their ex- 
ample as well as exhortation, were the means of fpreading the 
higheft efteem for this new fcience. That order of men, having 
large poffeffions to defend, were in a manner neceffitated to turn 
their ftudies towards the law ; and their properties being often 
endangered by the violence of the princes and barons, it be- 
came their intereit to enforce the obfervance of general and 
equitable rules, from which alone they could receive protection. 
As they poffeffed all the knowledge of the age, and were alone 
acquainted with the habits of thinking, the pradtice as well as 
fcience of the law, fell moftly into their hands : and though the 
clofe connexion, which without any neceflity they formed be- 
tween the canon and civil law, begat a jealoufy in the laity of 
England, and prevented the Roman jurifprudence ftom becom- 
ing the municipal law of the country, as was the cafe in many 
fiates of Europe, a great part of it was fecretly transferred into 
the practice of the courts of juftice, and the imitation of their 
neighbours, made the Englifh gradually endeavour to raife their 
own law from its original {tate of rudenefs and imperfection, 


‘Tt is eafy to fee what advantages Europe muft have reaped 
by its inheriting at once from the ancients, fo complete an art, 
which was of itfelf fo neceffary for giving fecurity to all other 
arts, and which, by refining, and ftill more, by beftowing foli- 
dity 
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dity’on the judgment, ferved as a model to farther improve- 
ments. The fenfible utility of the Roman law both to public 
and private intereft recommended the ftudy of it, at a time 
when the more exalted and {peculative fciences carried no charms 
with them; and thus the laft branch of ancient literature, 
which remained uncorrupted, was happily the firft tranfmitted 
to the modern world. Forit is remarkable, that in the decline 
of Roman learning, when the philofophers were univerfally in- 
fected with fuperftition and fophiftry, and the poets and hifto- 
rians with barbarifm, the lawyers, who ‘in other countries aré 
feldom: models of fcience or politenefs, were yet able, by the con- 
ftant ftudy and clofe imitation of their predeceflors, to maintain 
the fame good fenfe in their decifions and reafonings, and the 


fame purity in their language and expreffion. 


‘ What beftowed an additional merit on the civil law, was the 
extreme ignorance and imperfection of that jurifprudence, which 
preceded it among all the European nations, efpecially among 
the Saxons or ancient Englifh. What abfurdities prevailed at 
that time in the adminittration of juftice, may be conceived 
from the authentic monuments which remain of the ancient 
Saxon laws ; where a pecuniary commutation was received for 
every crime, where ftated prices were fixed for men’s lives and 
members, where private revenges were authorized for all inju- 
ries, where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, and afterwards of 
the. duel, was the received method of proof, and where the 
judges were ruftic freeholders, affembled of a fudder, and de- 
ciding a caufe from one debate or altercation of the parties. 
Such a ftate of fociety was very little advanced beyond the rudé 
{tate of nature: violence univerfally prevailed, inftead of ge- 
neral and equitable maxims : the pretended liberty of the times, 
was only an incapacity of fubmitting to government: and men, 
not protected by law in their lives and properties, fought fhelter, 
by their perfonal fervility and attachments, under fome power- 
ful chieftain, or by voluntary combinations. 


‘ The gradual progrefs of improvement, raifed the Europeans 
fomewhat from this uncultivated ftate; and affairs, in this 
ifland particularly, took very earlyaturn, which was’more fa- 
vourable to juftice and to liberty. Civil employinents and oc- 
cupations foon became honourable among the Englifh: the 
fitugtion of that people rendered not the perpetual attentien to 
wars fo neceflary as among their neighbours, and all regard was 
not confined to thé military profeffion : the gentry, and even the 
nobility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law, a requi- 
fite part of education: they were lefs diverted than afterwards 
from ftudies of this kind by other fciences; and in the age of 


Henry VI, we are told by Fortefcue, there were'tn the inns of 
court 
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court about two thoufand ftudents, moft of them men of he 
nourable birth, who gave application to this branch of civid 
knowledge. A circumftance which proves, that a confiderable 
advance was already made in the fcience of government, and 
which prognofticated itill a greater. 


‘ One chief advantage, which refulted from the introdu€tion 
and progrefs of the arts, was the introdiu@tion and progrefs of 
freedom ; aud this confequence affe€ted men both in their perfo- 
nal and civil capacities. 


* If we confider the ancient ftate of Europe, we fhall find, 
that the far greater part of the fociety were every where be- 
reaved of their perfonal liberty, and lived entirely at the will of 
their mafters. Every one, that’ was mot noble, was a flave; 
the peafants were fold along with theland : the few inhabitants 
of cities were not in a better condition: even the gentry them- 
felves were fubjeéted to a long train of fubordination under the 
greater barons or chief vaflals of the crown; who, though 
feemingly placed in a high ftate of fplendor, yet, having but a 
flender proteétion from the Jaw, were expofed to every tempeft 
of ftate, and by the precarious condition, in which they lived, 
paid dearly for the power of oppreffing and tyrannizing over 
their inferiors. The firft incident which broke in upon. this 
violent fyftem of government, was the pratice, begun in France, 
of erecting communities and corporations, endowed with privi- 
Jeges and a feparate municipal government, which gave them 
protection againft the tyranny of the barons, and which the 
prince himfelf deemed it prudent to refpe&t. The relaxation of 
the feudal tenures, and an execution, fomewhat itri€ter, of the 
public law, beftowed an independance on vaffals, which was un- 
known to their forefathers. And even the peafants themfelves, 
though later than other orders of the ftate, made their efcape 
from thofe bonds of villenage or flavery, in which they had 


formerly been retained. 


‘ It may appear ftrange, that the progrefs of the arts, which 
feems; among the Greek and Romans, to have daily encreafed 
the number of flaves, fhould, in later times, have proved fo 

eneral a fource of liberty: but this difference of the events 
proceeded from a great difference in the circumftances, which 
- attended thofe in{titutions. ‘The ancient barons, being obliged 
to maintain thémfelves continually in a military pofture, and 
little emulous of elegance or fplendor, employed not their vil- 
Jains as domeftic fervants, much lefs as manufa&turers, but 
compofed their retinue of free-men, whofe military fpirit ren- 
dered the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, and who were 
ready to attend him in every warlike enterprize. The villains 


were occupted entirely in the cultivation of their mafter’s i 
an 
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and paid their rents either in corn and cattle and other produce 
of the farm, or in fervile offices, which they performed about 
the baton’s family, and upon the farms which he retained in his 
own poffeffion. In proportion as agriculture improved, and 
money encreafed, it was found, that thefe fervices, though ex- 
tremely burthenfome in the villain, were of little advantage to 
the mafter; and that the produce of a large eftate could be 
much more conveniently difpofed of by the peafant himfelf, who 
raifed it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly 
accuftomed to receive it.. A’commutation was therefore made of 
rents for fervices, and of money rents for thofe in kind; and a$ 
men, in a fubfequent age, difcovered, that farms were better 
cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a fecurity of poffeffion, the 
practice of granting leafes to the peafant began to prevail, which 
entirely broke the bonds of fervitude, already much relaxed 
from the former praétices. ‘Thus villenage went gradually into 
difufe throughout the more civilized parts of Europe: the in- 
tereft of the mafter, as well as that of the flave, concurred in 
this alteration. The lateft laws which we find in England for 
the enforcing or regulating this -fpecies of fervitude, were 
enacted in the reign of Henry VII. And though the ancient 
flatutes on this fubje€&t remain ftill unrepealed by parliament, it 
appears, that, before the reign of Elizabeth, the diftin@ion of 
villain and freeman was totally, though infenfibly abolifhed, and 
that no perfon remained in the ftate to whom the former laws 
could be applied. 


«Thus perfonal freedom became almoft general in Europe ; 
anadvantage which paved the way for the encreafe of political 
or civil liberty, and which, even where.it was not attended with 
this falutary effect, ferved to give the members of the commu- 
nity fome of the moft confiderable advantages of it. 


* The ‘conftitution of the Englifh government, ever fince 
the invafion of this ifland by the Saxons, miay boaft of this pre- 
eminence, that in no age the will of the monarch was ever en- 
firely abfolute and uncontrouled: but in other refpeés the ba. 
lance of power has extremely fhifted among the feveral orders ° 
of the ftate; and this fabric has experienced the fame mutabi- 
lity, which has attended all human inftitutions. 


‘ The antient Saxons, like the other German nations, where 
each individual was enured to arms, and where the indepen- 
dance of men was fecured by a great equality. of poffeflions, feem 
‘to havejadmitted a confiderable mixture of democracy into their 
form of government, and to have been one- of the freeft. na- 
tions, of which there remains any account in the records of ‘hif- 
tory. After this tribe was fettled in England, efpécially after 
the diffolution of the heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced 
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produced a great inequality in property; and the balance feems 
to have inclined to the fide of the Ariftocracy. The Normag 
conqueft threw more authority into the hands of the fovere; 
which, however, admitted of great controul; though derived 
lefs from the general forms of the conftitution, which were jp. 
accurate and irregular, than from the independant power en. 
joyed by each baron in his particular diftri€t or province. The 
eftablifhment of the great charter exalted ftill higher the Arifto. 
cracy, impofed regular limits on royal power, and gradually in. 
troduced fome mixture of Democracy into theconftitution, By 
even during this period, from the acceflion of Edward I. to the 
death of Richard III. the condition of the commons was.ng. 
wife defirable ; a kind of Polifh Ariftocracy prevailed ; and tho’ 
the kings were limited, the people were as yet far from bei 
free. It required the authority almoft abfolute of the fove. 
reigns, which took place in the fubfequent period, to pull dowa 
thefe diforderly and licentious tyrants, who were equal enemies 
to peace and to freedom, and to eftablifh that regular executiog 
of the laws, which, in a following age, enabled the People'ty 
ere&t a regular and equitable plan of liberty. 


‘In each of thefe fucceflive alterations, the only rule of go- 
vernment, which is intelligible or carries any authority with it, 
is the eftablifhed praGlice of the age, and the maxims of admi- 
niftration, which are at that time prevalent, and univerfally af. 
fented to. Thofe who, from a pretended refpeé to antiquity, 
appeal at every turn to an original plan of the conftitution, 
only cover their turbulent f{pirit and their private ambition un- 
der the appearance of venerable forms; and whatever period 
they pitch.on for their model, they may ftill be carried back te 
a more ancient period, where they will find the meafures of 
power entirely different, and where every circumitance, by reas 
fon of the greater barbarity of the times, will appear {till lef 
worthy of imitation, Above all, a civilized nation, like-the 
Englifh, who have happily eftablifhed the moft perfe& and moft 
accurate fyftem of liberty, that ever was found compatible with 
government, ought to be cautious of appealing to the praélice 
of their anceftors, or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages 
as certain rules for their prefent conduét. An acquaintance with 
the hiltory of the remote periods of their government is chiefly 
ufeful by inftru¢ting them to cherifh their prefent conititution 
from a comparifon or contraft with the condition of thofe dif 
tant times. And itis alfo curious, by fhowing them the remote, 
and commonly faint and disfigured originals of the moft finifhed 
and moft noble inftitutions, and by inftructing them in the great 
mixture of accident which commonly concurs with a fmall in- 
gredient of wifdom and forefight, in erecting the complicated’ 
¢abiic of the moft perfec& government.’ Te 
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To clofe the article, we muft congratulate our countrymen / 
on this acceffion to their literary fame; we muft exhort Mr. 

ume to continue thofe exertions of genius, fo refpectable to 
himfelf, and ufeful to the community; and we befeech our rea- 
ders, not to afcribe’ to partial attachments the warm applaufe 
which we beftow wholly upon merit. The proofs are before 
them; let thefe be the tefts of our candour. 


- 
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Art. U. The Natural Hiftory of the Horfe. To whichis added, 
that of the Afs, Bull, Cow, Ox, Sheep, Goat, and Swine. With 
accurate Defcriptions of their feveral Parts; and full DireGtions 
for Breeding, Chufing, Feeding, and Improving thofe ufeful Crea- 
tures. Tranflated from the French of the celebrated M. de Buffon. 
Sve. Pr. 6s. Griffiths. 


M Buffon’s reputation is fo well eftablifhed in every country 
* in Europe, that an attempt to render his productions fa- 
miliar to all degrees of readers, deferves encouragement and ap- 

ufe. The learned, and indeed the polite world, may be able 
to perufe them. in the original language; neverthelefs, there 
are many perfons not untin@ured with fome knowledge of the 
French tongue, who require the affiftance of a tranflation in 
works of fcience. The fpecimen before us is judicioufly feleé- 
ed: no partof this celebrated academician’s writings hath rifen 
to higher-reputation than his natural hiftory, on account of the 
inexhauftible fund of entertainment, inftruction, reflection, and 
nfeful obfervation, which it affords, adapted in general to all 
degrees of capacity. The reader, whois incapable of relithing 
his refined obfervations upon the works of nature, and thofe. 
beautiful ftrokes of fublime philofophy, interfperfed with the 
fubje&ts apparently the moft trifling, may turn over to his de- 
fcriptions and practical remarks, where he will find ftore of 


matter to gratify curiofity and engage attention, 


The volume before us begins with 2 natural hiftory of the 
horfe, the moft elegant, bold, fpirited, docile, friendly, and 
ufeful of brute animals. In fome of thefe qualities he may be 
exceeded by other animals; but the union is found complete only 
in the horfe. M. Buffon fets out with a panegyric on his vir- 
tues, and difplays an eloquence worthy of the fubje&. He 
proceeds to fhew the effeéts of culture, education, and taming 
upon this animal, which is always more perfeét in the wild un- 
tutored ftate of nature, with refpeé to fpirit, vigour, and aéti- 
vity. He fhews the natural inclination this noble brute hath 
to become familiar with man, and his ftrong difpofition for fo- 
ciety ; falling imperceptibly into the method of rearing colts ; 
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upon which fubjeé he lays down a great variety of ufeful pracs 
tical direétions. ) 


- 


Next our ingenious author enlarges upon the means of break. 
ing a horfe to the bridle, faddle, or harnefs, defcribing all his 
different motions, as the walk, trot, gallop, amble, and the 
different kinds of imperfe& paces ; and demontftrating from the 
figure and proportion of the animal, the faults in each of thefe 
motions, the caufes from which they &rife, and the means of 
correcting them. Every gentleman and jockey ought to perufe 
what M. Buffon advances upon this topic ; but as extracting the 
whole would exceed our limits, we fhall make the beft repara. 
tion in our power, by prefenting the reader with the defcription 
of a perfect horfe, which he may confult to advantage, when 
ever he has occafion to make a purchafe. 


‘ The horfe feems defirous of raifing himfelf above the clafs 

of quadrupeds, by lifting up his head. In this noble attitude 

he views his mafter face to face; his eyes are vivid and very open; 

his ears well fhaped, and of a proper fize ; not fhort like thofe 

of the bull, nor over long like thofe of the afs: his maneisa 

fine ornament, renders his neck graceful, and gives him an air 

of vigour and fpirit: his long bufhy tail covers and terminates 

the extremity of his body with remarkable beauty ; very diffe- 

rent from the fhort tail of the deer, the elephant, &c. and from 

the bare dock of the afs, the camel,‘and the rhinoceros. The 

horfe’s tail is compofed of long thick hairs, which feem to iffue 

from the croup; the dock from which they really come being 

very fhort. He cannot, like the lion, ereét his tail ; and in- 

deed its natural pofition, though pendent, better becomes him ; 
and as he has the command of it in a horizontal direttion, he 
ufes it for driving away the flies : for though his fkin be remark- 
ably compaét, and every where furnifhed with a clofe and thick 
hair, yet it is very fenfible. The attitude of the head and neck 
contributes, more than any other part of the body, to give the 
horfe a noble carriage. The upper part of the creft, where the 
mane iffues, neareft the withers, fhould at firft rife in a ftreight 
line; and afterwards, as it approaches near the head, form a 
curve, nearly refembling that of the fwan’s neck. The lower 
part of the neck fhould not forma curve, its proper direétion 
being in aright line from the cheft to the lower jaw, a little in- 
clining forward, a perpendicular direction would render the 
fhape of the neck faulty ; the upper part of the neck muft alfo 
be flender, and thin of flefth towards the mane, which fhould 
be compofed of long fine hair, but not too thick. The neck 
muft be long and raifed, but proportioned to the height of the 
animal ; when too large and flender, the horfe is apt to tofs i 
hea s 
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head, and when too fhort and flefhy, heavy on the hand. The 





x. moft graceful pofition of the head is when the face is perpendi- 

cular to the horizon. | 
k. ‘ The head muft be lean and flender, but not too long; the | 
i ears at a proper diftance from each other, fmall, ereét, and | 
le without motion, narrow, thin, and well placed on the top of the | 
7 head ; the forehead narrow, the ‘eye-pits filled; the eye-lids 1 
fe thin ; the eyes clear, brifk, and full of fire, rather large than 
f fmall, and projecting to a level with the head; the eye-balls 

fe large ; the under jaw “are of fleth and not thick ; the nofe a 

. little arched; the noftrils large and open; the partition be- 

* tween the two noftrils {mall ; the lips thin; the mouth of a 

. middling fize; the withers. raifed and fharp; the fhoulders 

e 


thin, flat, and not confined; the back equal, fmooth, and form- 
ing a fmall convexity during its whole length, and rifing on 
both fides of the back bone, which fhould appear a little funk 
down; the flanks full and fhort; the croup round and full ; 
the haunches: plump ; the dock, or flefhy part of the tail thick 
and -firm ; the arms and thighs thick and flefhy; the knee 
round before ; the ham large and rounded; the fhank fharp _ 
before, and large on the fides ; the finew well detached, the paf- 
tern joint flender ; the fetlock thinly garnished with hair; the 
paftern large, and of a middling length; the coronet a little 
raifed ; the hoof black, fmooth, and fhining; the inftep high ; 
the quarters round; the heels broad, and fomething raifed ; the 
frog fmalt and thin; the fole thick and concave.’ 
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He then adds .a few general remarks on the means of difco- 
vering the defeats of a horfe, beginning with the eyes. Twoor 
three foot-coloured {pots appear above the ball, through the cor- 
nea of a found eye ;_ but thefe fpots cannot be difcerned, unlefs 
the cornea be clear, pure, and tranfparent. Its appearing 
double; or of a bad colour, is a fure fign that the eye is defec- 
tive. If the ball of the eye be fmall, long, and narrow, fur- 
rounded with a white ring, or of a greenifh blue colour, the eye 
may be concluded bad, and the fight indifferent. 


‘With regard to the temper and prefent condition of the 
aninial, the motion of his ears is a pretty fure indication. 
When he is travelling, the tip of his ears fhould be forward ; 
for a horfe when tired flags his ears ; and fuch as are viciouvsand 
fpiteful, carry one ear forward, and the other backward alter- 
nately: all direé&t their ears towards the place where they heart 
any noife ; and when ftruck on the back or the croup, they 
turnthem backwards. Horfes, with eyes funk in their fockets, 
or one of the balls fmalter than the other, have generally a bad 
fight, Thofe whofe mouths are dry, are not of fo good a con- 
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ftitution as thofe that are cool, and froth with the bit. A fad. 
dle horfe fhould have flat fhoulders, pliable and thin; but a 
draught horfe, large, round, and flefhy. ‘Too great a leannefs, 
however, in the fhoulders of a faddle horfe, when the bones 
feem to proje& too much under the {fkin, is a fault, and indi. 
cates that the fhoulders want freedom, and confequently that’ 
the horfe cannot endure any great fatigue. Another defe& in 
the faddle horfe is, to have his breaft proje&ing and hanging 
over, and his legs placed backwards ; becaufe in galloping he 
refts heavily on the hand, and is very fubje& to ftumble and 
fall. The length of the legs fhould be proportioned to the fta- 
ture of the horfe; when the fore legs are too long, he is not 
fure footed; and when too fhort, heavy on the hand. It has 
been obferved, that mares are more fubjeé than horfes to be 
low forwards; and that ftone-horfes have larger necks than 


mares and geldings.’ 


With refpeét’ to the age of a horfe, M. Buffon places the 
fureft criterion in his teeth ; the depth of the eye-pits, he al. 
ledges, is extremely fallacious. This indication is found in what 
are called the corner teeth, being the third above and below, 
counting from the middle of the jaw. ‘ They are hollow, and 
have a black mark in the cavity. When the horfe is four years 
and an half old, they are fcarce vifible above the gum, and the 
cavity is very fenfible; at fix and an half it begins to fill, and 
the mark continually diminifhes, and contraéts till feven or eight 
years, when the cavity is quite filled up, and the black fpot ef- 
faced. -Thefe teeth ceafing after eight years to afford any cri- 
terion, the age is judged of by the tufhes, which are four 
teeth adjoining to thofe laft mentioned.’ ‘The two in the lower 
jaw ufually begin to fhoot at three years and an half, and thofe 
in the upper at four, continuing very fharp pointed till fix. At 
ten the upper feem blunted, worn out, and long, the gum con- 
tracting itfelf as the age increafes: the barer therefore the teeth 
are, the older the horfe may be deemed. From ten to thirteen 
or fourteen years, little can be feen to indicate the age; but at 
that time fome hairs of the eyebrows begin to turn grey ; tho” 
this mark is equivocal and precarious.’ 


The next fubje& is generation, and the method of propaga- 
ting a fine breed of horfes. Here we meet with great abundance 
of practical maxims, that appear to be deduced from nature 
and experience ; together with fome ingenious and more general 
philofophical arguments. Of this nature we may juftly reckon 
the following enquiry, whether the male or the female contri- 


butes moft to the beauty of the offspring. 
| jie 
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* In thefe climates; the mare, (favs M. Buffon) contributes 
fefs than the ftallion to the beauty of the foal; but, perhaps, 
more to its difpofition and fhape. . So that the mares fhould 
have a large careafs, be pretty full bellied, and good nurfes. 
The Spanifh and Italian mares are generally preferred for breed 
ing faddle horfes ; and for coach horfes, thofe of England and 
Normandy. However, with fine ftallions, fine horfes may be- 
expected from mares of all countries ; provided they are well 
fhaped, and of a good breed; for if they were got by a bad 
horfe, their foals will often turn out very indifferent. In thefe 
animals, as in the human fpecies, the offspring often refemble 
the progenitors; but in horfes the female does not appear to 
contribute fo much to generation as in the human fpecies. A 
fon is much oftener like his mother, than a foal is like its dam: 
and when a refemblance happens hetween the foal and the mare, 
it is generally in the forchead, the head, and the neck. 


‘ Befides, it is neccflary, in order to judge rightly of the 
refemblance between children and parents, that the com- 
parifon between them be npt made in their firft years; we 
fhould wait till age has difplayed the whole form, when the 


” 


comparifon will be more fenfible and ftriking. Excluiive of the © 


alterations in the form, proportions, ahd colour of the hair 
' during the time of growth, a quick and fudden change happens 
at the age of puberty ; when the features, the fhape, the atti- 
tude of the legs, &c. frequently change. ‘The face is lengths 
ened, the nofe becomes larger, the jaw projects, or grows thick~ 
er; the fhape rifes or bends ; the legs lengthen, and often be- 
come crooked, or fmaller ; fo that the phyfiognomy, and the 
appearance of the body are fo greatly changed, that the perfon 
with whom we might have been well acquainted before the age 
of puberty, but have not feen till fame time after that period, 
is not eafily recollected, at leaft, not immediately. ‘The re- 
femblance therefore of a child to his parent cannot, with any 
precifion, be determined till after the age of puberty, when if 
is found by experience, that, in the human fpecies, the fon often 
refembles his father, and the daughter her mother; thouglr 
there is more commonly a joint refemblance of buth: fometimes 
indeed they refemble their grandfathers or gtandmothers: nor 
is it uncommon for them to refemble even their uncles and aunts. 
It is alfo obferved, that children of the fame parertts generally 
refemble each other more than they do their progenitors; and 
that all have fomethingin common, or a family likenefs. In 
horfes, as the male contributes more to generation than the fe- 
male, mares often bring foals which refemble the ftallion in 
every particular; or at leaft always more than they do their 
dam. Some fhall refemble their grandfires, and if the dam 
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were herfelf engendered by a bad horfe, it too often happéns, | 
that though the be herfelf beautiful, and had a handfome ftak 
lion, her foal, however apparently well fhaped, when young, | 
will decline in its growth ; whilfi a mare of a good breed thal 
produce foals, which, though at firft of an unpromifing appear. 
ance, will improve with age. 


‘ Thefe obfervations on the produétians of mares however 
they may feem to concur in proving, that among horfes the 
male has a much greater fhare in generation than the female, de 
not appear to me fufficient to place the faét beyond doubt and 
exception. It is not impoffible but thefe obfervations may be 
juft, notwithftanding mares in general may have an equal fhare 
in the work of generation. It is not at all itrange to me, that 
ftallions, which are always felected from a great number of 
horfes, often natives of hot countries, plentifully fed, and brought 
up with the greateft care, fhould contribute more to the work 
of generation than common mares, foaled in a cold climate, 
and often employed in hard labour : and as in all the obferva- 
tions made on ftuds of horfes, the ftallion has conftantly a fu- 
periority over the mare; it may very naturally be imagined 
that the effect is folely owing to this fingle caufe.- Burt, at the 
fame time, it may be equally true, that if very fine mares, from 
hot countries, were put to ordinary horfes, they would have a 
much greater influence on the foal than the ftallion. And that, 
in general, if no fuperiority exifted on either fide, the influ- 
ence of the male and female, on their offspring, would, like 
that of the himan fpecies, be equal. This to me appears very 
natural ; and what tends to confirm it is, a general obfervation 
made on ftuds of horfes, that the number of colts and fillies 
foaled is nearly equal; which proves that the mare has, with 
regard to the fex at leaft, an equal influence.’ 


In the next place our author accounts for the gradual decline 
of horfes brought into climates different from their native, and 
his obfervations are worthy of his good fenfe and genius : the 
fame we may obferve of the direétions which he gives for main- 
taining the ftandard, by mixing the breed, importing Barbary, 
Arabian, and Spanifh horfes, and contrafting the imperfections 
of the female with the perfections of the male, and vice verfa. 
We cannot refift the temptation of quoting the fubfequent truly 
ingenious and philofophical remark, though, we fear, we may 
have already trefpaffed upon the bounds of an article. 


‘Inthe human fpecies, the influences of the climate and ali- 
ment are not fo powerful as in other animals : and the reafon is 
plain ; man preferyes himfelf from the inclemency of the eli-« 


mate : his dwelling and apparel are fuited to the feafons Hine 
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food alfo is much more diverfified; and confequently does not 
affeét every individual equally, and-in the fame manner. The 
defeéts or exceffes arifing from thefe two caufes, which are al- 
ways palpable and conftant in animals, are much lefs fo in 
men. Befides, the frequent migrations of people, the mixture 
of nations, and the travels and removals of particular perfons, ° 
muft be confidered ; and then it will not be at all furprifing that 
the human race are lefs affected by the climate ; and that ftrong 
well fhaped and fenfible perfons are found in all countries. It 
is, however, credible, that fome confequences flowing from ex- 
perience long fince forgotten, taught men formerly the difad- 
vantages refulting from alliances between perfons of the fame 
blood ; for among all nations, even the leaft policed, a brother 
was very rarely permitted to marry his fifter. This cuftom, in- 
troduced among us by divine prohibition, but, among other na- 
tions, founded on political views only, is perhaps owing to ob- 
fervation. Polity does not extend its prefcriptions in fo general 
and abfolute a manner, unlefs connected with nature; but if 
men once difcovered from experience, that a defire of preferv- 
ing arace, without mixture in one and the fame family, would 
produce a degeneracy, they would confider intermarriages with 
foreign families as a law of nature : they would all agree in a 
prohibition of marriages among their own children. And, in- 
deed, it may be prefumed from analogy, that in moft climates, 
men, like animals, would degenerate after a certain number of 
generations.’ 


We are then favoured with a few rules regarding the proper 
feafons and periods of covering, an eftimate of the general du- 
ration of the life of this animal, an account and defcription of 
the breed of horfes in different countries, the method which 
the Arabs treat their horfes, the beft method of performing the 
operation of caftration, with a few other curious mifcellaneous 
remarks. 


It would not be in our power to render intelligible the mi- 
nute defcription of a horfe that follows, with the fcale of the 
harmony and proportion of his feveral parts, and an infinity of 
other curious obfervations ; nor to analize the natural hiftory 
of the other animals fpecified in the title page ; it is fufficient 
that every fubjectis handled with that elegance, precifion, accu- 
racy, genius, and good fenfe peculiar to M. Buffon. As to the 
tranflation it is tolerably juft and corre&t, though we could wifh 
the tranflator had explained fome of the French technical 
phrafes, which he has adopted. ‘To conclude, we regard this 
as the molt valuable piece which hath of late been imported and 
naturalized, 
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Art. III. 4 Difcourfe upon the Origin and Foundation of the Ine- 
quality among Mankind. By John James Rouffeau, Citizen of 
Geneva. 8ve. Pr. 4s. Dodfley. 


O fuch a pitch hath human knowledge arrived, that genius 

is forced to difclofe itfelf by broaching paradoxes, and 
weaving fubtle webs of f{peculation, for no other purpofe than 
to cqnfound and intangle the underftanding. That an inge- 
nious gentleman, who reaps all the bleflings of the moft perfe& 
focial inftitution upon earth, whofe greateft pride is his literary 
fame, and the aftonithing progrefs which he hath mdde in polite 
erudition and {cience, fhould fit down to write a panegyric upon 
the favage ftate of man, to rail at fociety, and afcribe to govern- 
ment and the progreffion of knowledge every vice and villainy 
of which human nature ts guilty, muit appear extraordinary, un- 
Jefs we confider that Mr. Rouffeau is peculiar and original in 
every thing; that the difcourfe before us is publifhed, rather as a 
fpecimen of talents than a leffon in philofophy ; and that our 
authoi’s addrefs, even improves and enlarges the mind, while he 
is mifleading the judgment. If we regard it in this view, there 
is fomething equally whimfical, beautiful, and ingenious in the 
effay on the inequality among mankind. Mr. Rouffeau’s obfer- 
vations on the moral and political writers, who endeavour to ex- 
plain the origin of government, and of right and property, are 
worthy of the republican fage who regards liberty as the greateft 
blefling, and is fenfible of the felicity he enjoys under a happy 
conftitution, hedged in againft the tyranny of defpotifm on the 
one hand, and the confufion, caprice, and anarchy of demo- 
cracy on the other. Thefe, however, are only refle&ions which 
arife in courfe of his mafterly attack upon all political affocia- 
tions, upon knowledge, and all thofe arts which have contribu- 
ted to harmonize and raife man above himfelf. Hear his charge: 
‘Ie is reafon that engenders felf-love, and reflection that 
itrenethens it; it is reafon that makes man fhrink imto 
himfelf; it is reafon that makes him keep aloof from every 
thing that can trouble or affli& him: it is philofophy that 
deftroys his conneGiions with other men; it is in confequence of 
her digtates that he mutters to himfelf at the fight of another in 
diftrefs, You may perish for aught I care, nothing can hurt 
me. Nothing lefs than thofe evils, which threaten the whole 
fpecies, can dilturb the calm fleep of the philofopher, and force 
him from his bed. One man may with impunity murder an- 
other under lis windows; he has nothing to do but clap his 
hands to his ears, argue a little with himfeif to hinder nature, 
that ftartles within him, from identifying him with the ushap- 
py fufferer. Savage man wants this admirable talent ; and for 
want of wifdom and reafon, is always ready fooliflily to obey the 
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firft whifpers of humanity. In riots and ftreet-brawls the popu- 
lace flock together, the prudent man fneaks off. They are the 
dregs of the people, the poor bafket and barrow-women, that 
part the combatants, and hinder gentle folks from cutting one 
another’s throats.’ 


If we may credit this capricious philofopher, every vice had its 
exiftence in the bofom of fociety, every virtue hath been extin- 
guifhed by the powers of reafon ; men have, indeed, been civi- 
lized, but they have been at the fame time rendered cruel, infi- 
dious, jealous, covetous, mean, fervile, and equally a flave to 
their own paffions, and the political tyrants to whom they re- 
figned their liberty. To confefs the truth, fociety hath intro- 
duced fome evils into life, but it hath alfo been the inftrument 
of manifold bleffings and comforts ; it hath given birth to num- 
berlefs crimes, but it has likewife been the kind parent of an 
equal number of ‘virtues: beaevolence could have no exiftence 
in the favage ftate of man, nor the chearing refleGtion of wor- 
thy aétions, the heart-felt joy of communicating happinefs ; 
and though it might be exempted from difhonefty, falfehood, 
malice, ingratitude, and the catalogue of the blackeft vices, it 
muft exclude the tender ties, and the tenderer offices of love 
and friendfhip, the endearing relations of hufband, father, fon, 
and brother, and all thofe foft emotions, and fecling fympathies, 
which kindle all their affe€tions, roufe the finer pailions, and 


polifh and refine humanity. 


Mr. Rouffeau reafons on the fage Mr. Locke’s maxim, “that 
where there is no property, there can be no injury ;” and he 
dates the zra of all our mifery from the firft introdudtion of 
meum and tuum. ‘The more we refle& (fays he) on the favage 
itate, the more convinced we fhall be, that it was tlre leaft fub->, 
je&t of any to revolutions, the beft for man, and that nothing 
could have drawn him out of it but fome fatal accident, which, 
for the public good, fhould never have happened. ‘The exam- 
ple of the favages, moft of whom have been found in this con- 
dition, feems to confirm that mankind was formed ever to re- 
main in it, that this condition is the real yo:ith of the world, 
and that all ulterior improvements have been fo many fteps, in 
appearance towards the perfetion of individuals, but in fae to- 


wards the decrepitaefs of the fpecies. 


‘ As long as men remained fatisfied with their ruftic cabins ; 
as long as they confined themfelves to the ufe of clothes made 
of the fkins of other animals, and the ufe of thorns and fifh- 
bones, in putting thefe fkins together; 2s long as they conti- 
nued to confider feathers and fhells as fufficient ornaments, and 
to paint their bodies of different colours, to improve or orna- 
ment their bows and arrows, to form and {Coop out with fliarp- 
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edged ftones fome little fifhing boats, or clumfy inftruments of 
mufic ; in a word, as long as they undertook fuch works only 
as a fingle perfon could finifh, and ftuck to fuch arts as did not 
require the joint endeavours of feveral hands, they lived free, 
healthy, honeft'and happy, as much as their nature would ad- 
mit, and continued to enjoy with each other all the pleafures 
of an independent intercourfe ; but from the moment one man 
began to ttand in need of another’s affiftance ; from the moment 
it appeared an advantage for one man to poffefs the quantity of 
provifions requifite for two, all equality vanifhed; property 
fiarted up; labour became neceffary ; and boundlefs forefts be- 
came {miling fields, which it was found neceffary to water with 
human fweat, and in which flavery and mifery were foon feen 
to fprout out and grow with the fruits of the earth. 


* Metallurgy and agriculture were the two arts whofe inven- 
tion produced this great revolution. With the poet, it is gold 
and filver, but with the philofopher, it is iron and corn, which 
have civilized men, and ruined mankind. Accordingly both one 
and the other were unknown to the favages of America, who 
for that very reafon have always continued favages ; nay other 
nations feem to have continued in a ftate of barbarifm, as long 
as they continued to exercife one only of thefe arts without the 


other ; and perhaps one of the beft reafons that can be afligned, 
why Europe has been, if not earlier, at leaft more conftantly, 
and better civilized than the other quarters of the world, is 
that fhe abounds moft in iron, and is beft qualified to produce 
corn.’ 


It was this which brought men to their prefent ftate of ine- 
quality, and produced all the confequent evils and calamities. 
* Behold then (proceeds our author) all our faculties developed ; 
our memory and imagination at work ; felf-love interefted ; rea- 
fon rendered aétive ; and the mind almoft arrived at the utmoft 
bounds of that perfection it is capable of. Behold all our na- 
tural qualities put in motion; the rank and condition of every 
man eftablifhed, not only as to the quantum of property and 
the power of ferving or hurting others, but likewife as to ge- 
nius, beauty, ftrength, or addrefs, merit, or talents ; and as 
thefe were the only qualities which could command refpeét, it 
was found necefiary to have or at leaft to affe&t them. It was 
requifite for men to be thought what they really were not. To 
be and to appear became two very different things, and from 
this diftin@tion fprang pomp and knavery, and all the vices 
which form their train. On the other hand, man, heretofore 
free and independent, was now in confequence of a multitude 
of new wants brought under fubjeétion, as it were, to al] na- 


ture, and efpecially to his fellows, whofe flave in fome fenfe he 
became, 
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became, even by becoming their mafter ; if rich, he ftood in 
need of their fervices, if poor, of their affiftance ; even medio- 
crity itfelf could not enable him to do without them. He muft 
therefore have been continually at werk to intereft them in his 
happinefs, and make them, if not really, at leaft apparently 
find their advantage in labouring for his: this rendered him — 
fly and artful in his dealings with fome; imperious,and cruel in 
his dealings with others, and laid him under the neceflity of 
ufing ill all thofe whom he ftood in need of, as often. as he could 
not awe them into a compliance with his will, and did not fied 
it his intereft to purchafe it at the expence of real fervices. In 
fine, an infatiable ambition, the rage of raifing their relative 
fortunes, not fo much through real neceflity, as to over-top 
others, infpire all men with a wicked inclination to injure each 
other, and with a fecret jealoufy fo much the more dangerous, 
as to carry its point with the greater fecurity it often puts on 
the face of benevolence. In a word, fometimes nothing was 
to be feen but a contention of endeavours on the one hand, and 
an oppofition of interefts on the other, while a fecret defire of 
thriving at the expence of others conftantly prevailed. Such 
were the firft effets of property, and the infeparable attendants 
of infant inequality.’ 

Language too, to which foctety owes fo many bleffings, hath, 
according to our philofopher, its fhare in producing the general 
corruption. By opening the path to a general intercourfe, it 
enlarged the ftock of ideas, facilitated the operations of the 
mind, paved the way for more extenfive focieties, and thereby 
jaid the foundation of thofe evils and calamities, afcribed by Mr. 
Rouffeau to government. There cannot be any thing more 
ingenious than our author’s a¢count of the origin of language, 
which he fuppefes previous to all political inftitutions. Other 
philofophers take for granted, that arbitrary figns took place 
after fociety had been ettablifhed ; but our author endeavours 
to demonitrate how fpeech became neceffary, even in the fa- 
yage ftate, where each individual lived independent on, and un- 
conneéted with other individuals. It would exceed the bounds 
of our paper to enter upon an intelligible review of this fubtle 
metaphyfical difcuffion ; we muft therefore refer the reader to 
the author’s firft effay, where he will find abundance of reafon 
to admire his genius, though he fhould happen to diffent from 
his inferences. The manner in which he applies this refined difqui- 
fition to his own purpofe, will appear from the enfuing abftraé ; 


‘ Be the cafe of thefe origins ever fo myfterious, we may at 
leaftinfer from the little care which nature has taken to bring 
men together by mutual wants, and make the ufe of fpeech 
eafy to them, how little fhe has done-towards making them fo- 
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ciable, and how little fhe has contributed to any thing which 
they themfelves have done to become fo. In fatt, it is impof- 
fible to conceive, why, in this primitive {tate, on man fhould 
have more occafion for the athftance of another, than one 
monkey, or one wolf for that of another animal of the fame 
{fpecies ; ar fuppofing that he had, what motive could induce an- 
other to aflift him; or even, in this laft cafe,how he, who want- 
ed afiiftance, and he from whom it was wanted, could agree 
among themfelves upon the conditions. Authors, I know, are 
continually telling us, that in this ftate man would have been a 
moft miferable creature ; and if it is true, as J fancy I have 
proved it, that he muft have continued many ages without ei- 
ther the defire or the opportunity of emerging from fuch a ftate, 
this their affertion could only ferve to juftify a charge againft na- 
ture, and not any agvainit the being which nature had thus 
conftituted; but, if 1 thoroughly underftand this term mfera- 
ble, it is a word, that either hasno meaning, or fignifies no- 
thing but a privation atfended with pain, and a fuffering ftate 
of body or foul : now I would fain know what kind of mifery 
can be that of a free being, whole heart enjoys perfeé. peace, 
and body perfe& health? and which is apteft to become infup- 
portable to thofe who enjoy it, a civil or a natural life? In civil 
life we can fcarcely meet a*fingle perfon who does not complain 
of his exiftence; many even throw away as much of it as they 
can, and the united force of divine and human laws can hardly 
put bounds to this diforder. Was ever any free favage known 
to have been fo much as tempted to complain of life, and lay 
violent hands on himfelf ? Let.us therefore judge with lefs pride 
on which fide real mifery is to be placed. Nothing, on the con- 
trary, muft have been fo unhappy as favage man, dazzled by 
flafhes of knowledge, racked by paffions, and reafoning ona 
ftate different from that in which he faw himfelf placed. Ie 
was in confequence of a very wife providence, that the facul- 
ties, which he potentially enjoyed, were not to develop them- 
felves but in proportion as there offered occafions to exercife 
them, left they fhould be fuperfiuous or trondlefome to him 
when he did not want them, or tardy and ufelefs when he did. 
He had in his inftin& alone every thing reguifite to live ina 
ftate of nature; in his cultivated reafon he has barely what is 
neceffary to live ina ftate of. fociety.’ 


In eftablifhing the origin of government, Mr. Rouffeau fiops 
to refute the opinions of Locke and Sidney, who deduce politi- 
cal inftitutions from paternal} authority ; and of Puffencorf, who, 
founding civil fociety upon compa, affirms that the fame 
power which enables us to transfer property by convent.on, 
likewife enabies us to cifpofe of our liberty. The Genevois 
‘ philo- 
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philofopher’s arguments are firong and fatisfaftory; and we 
muft confefs, that we never thoroughly perceived the abfurdi- 
ties contained in the affertions of Locke, Sidney, and. Puffen- 
dorf, before we perufed'this effay of Mr. Rouffeau’s. The rea- 
der may perufe all that he advances upon this head, from page 
149 to p. 15753 a paflage too long to be quoted, though it 
might afford great pleafure to the judicious. 


Having explained the origin of inequality, traced its pro- 
grefs, demonftrated the inftitution and abufe of political fo- 
cieties, and marked the intermediate pofitions of every change 
and revolution in the civil ftate, he draws towards a conclufion 
with the fubfequent parallel, between man in the favage ftate of 
nature, and man civilized by fociety, and refined by the pro- 
grefs of arts, fcience, and government. ‘ ’Tis in this flow fuc- 
ceffion (fays our author) the reader may meet with the folution 
of an infinity of problems in morality,and politics, which phi- 
lofophers are puzzled to folve. He will perceive that, the man- 
kind of one age not being the mankind of another, the reafon 
why Diogenes could not find a man was, that he fought among 
his cotemporaries the man of an earlier period : Cato, he will 
then fee, fell with Rome and with liberty, becaufe he did not 
fuit the age in which he lived ; and the greateft of men ferved 
only to aftonifh that world, which would have chearfully obeyed 
him, had he come into it five hundred years earlier. In a word, 
he will find himfelf in a condition to underftand how the foul 
and the paffions of men by infenfible alterations change as it 
were their nature; how it comes to pafs, that at the long run 
our wants and our pleafures change objects ; -that, original man 
vanifhing by degrees, fociety no longer offers to our in{pection 
but an aifemblage of artificial men and fa€titious paffions, which 
are the work of all thefe new relations, and have no foun- 
dation in nature. Reflection teaches us nothing on that head, 
but what experience perfectly confirms. Savage man and civi- 
lized man differ fo much at bottom in point of inclinations and 
paffions, that what conftitutes the fupreme happinefs of the one 
would reduce the other to defpair. The firft fighs for nothing 
but repofe and liberty; he defires only to live, and to be exempt 
from labour; nay, the ataraxy of the moft confirmed ftoic 
falls fhort of his confummate indifference for every other ob- 
jet. On the contrary, the citizen always in motion, is perpe- 
tually fweating and toiling, and racking his brains to find out 
eccupations ftill more laborious: he continues a drudge to his 
laft minute; nay, he courts death to be able to live, or renounces 
life to acquire immortality. He cringes to men in power whom 
he hates, and to rich men whom he defpifes; he fticks at no- 
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thing to have the honour of ferving them ; he is not afhamed 
to value himfelf on his own weaknefs and the proteétion th 

afford him ; and proud of his chains, he fpeaks with difdain of 
thofe who have not the honour of being the partner of his 
bondage. What a fpeftacle muft the painful and envied la- 
bours of an European minifter of ftate form in the eyes of 
a Carribean ! How many cruel deaths would not this indo- 
lent favage prefer to fuch a horrid life, which very often is not 
even f{weetened by the pleafure of doing good? But to fee the 
drift of fo many cares, his mind fhould firft have affixed fome 
meaning to thefe words power and reputation; he fhould be ap- 
prized that there are men who confider as fomething the looks 
of the reft of mankind, who know how to be happy and fatis- 
fied with themfelves on the teftimony of others fooner than 
upon their own. In faé, the real fource of all thofe diffe. 
rences is, that the favage lives within himfelf, whereas the citi- 
zen, conftantly befide himfelf, knows only how to live in the 
opinion of others ; infomuch that itis, if I may fay fo, merely 
from their judgment that he derives the confcioufnefs of his 
own exiftence. It is foreign to my fubje& to thew how this 
difpofition engenders fo much indifference for good and evil, 
notwithftanding fo many and fuch fine difcourfes of morality ; 
how every thing, being reduced to appearances, becomes mere 
art and mummery ; honour, friendfhip, virtue, and often vice 
itfelf, which we at laft learn the fecret to boaft of ; how, in 
fhort, ever inquiring of others what we are, and never daring 
to queftion ourfelves on fo delicate a point, in the midft of fo 
much philofophy, humanity, and politenefs, and fo many fub- 
lime maxims, we have nothing to fhew for ourfelves but a de- 
ceitful and frivolous exterior, honour without virtue, reafon 
without wifdom, and pleafure without happinefs. It is fuffi- 
cient that I have proved that this is not the original condition of 
man, and that it is merely the fpirit of fociety, and the in- 
equality which fociety engenders, that thus change and trans- 


form all our natural inclinations.’ 


From which picture he infers, that as there is fcarce any 
inequality among men ina ftate of nature, all that which we now 
behold owes its force and its growth to the development of our 
faculties, and the improvement of our underftanding, and at 
laft becomes permanent and lawful by the eftablifhmeat of pro- 
perty and of laws. It likewife follows that moral inequality, 
authorized by any right that is merely pofitive, clafhes with na- 
tural right, as often as it does not combine in the fame propor- 
tion with phyfical inequality; a diftin&ion which fufficiently de- 
termines, what we are to think in that refpeé of that kind of 


inequality which obtains in all civilized nations, fince it is evi- 
dently 
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dently againft the law of nature that infancy fhould command’ 
old age, folly conduct wifdom, and a handful of men be ready 
to choak with fuperfluities, while the famifhed multitude want 


the commoneit neceffaries of life. 


Such is the fubftance of Mr. Rouffeau’s very ingenious effay, 
in which he hath evineed himfelf a great mafter of reafon, with- 
out being able to fatisfy the underftanding: a friend to man 
while he is exclaiming againft thofe inftitutions that enfure his 
happinefs: an excellent fubje&t, who regards government as a 
violation of nature’s laws: and a fon, filled with the moft ref- 
pectful fentiments of duty and love for his father, (wid. pref. p. 
31) who would break all the ties of obligation between parents 
and children. In a word, we fee a performance, every para- 
graph of which contradicts the plaineft maxims of common fenfe, 
which neverthelefs it would be difficult to refute in writing ; and 
we conclude with regarding the author as a prodigy of genius, 
mifled andinfatuated by caprice and the affectation of peculiarity. 





Art. IV. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the 
earlieft Account of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By 
the Authors of the Antint Part. Vol. XXXIV. 8v0. Pr. 55. 


Millar. 


SPECULATI VE philofophers have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the difference in political focieties, and all thofe cicum- 
ftances which characterize nations, by phyfical caufes, and the 
influence of climates; but they found themfelves loft in per- 
plexity when they defcended to particulars, and then only per- 
ceived how extremely oppofite in manners, genius, and govern- 
ment nations were, though feparated only by an imaginary 
frontier, and divided neither by feas, lakes, rivers, nor moun- 
tains. It may indeed be urged, that the long habitude of cer- 
tain moral and political maxims, may have fo altered, difguifed, 
or effaced the original phyfical caufe, that it is now fcarce vifi- 
ble in civilized countries, notwithitanding it might have given 
birth to thofe maxims, and that mode of government from 
whence they arife; but this objection will lofe all weight, if we 
carry our inquiry among favage nations, where we obferve diffe- 
rent cafts and clans living within a few miles of each other, yet 
altogether different, not only in religion, government, genius, 
and manners; but alfo in ftrength, ftature, and features, as if 
they had defcended from fome other ftock, and been born in a 
remote and oppofite climate: barbarians are even more ftrongly 
marked than the more polifhed nations, as if the file of f{ci- 
ence had brought men nearer an equality, and wore off thofe 


diftinétions impreffed by the hand of nature. The natives of 
two 
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two little kingdoms, disjoined only by a river, on the coaft of 
Africa, fhall refemble each other in chara&ter much lefs than a 
Ruffian and Spaniard, and the very modes of political inftitu- 
tion in thefe, are poflibly more oppofite than the moft defpotic 
monarchy and free republic in Europe. We fee likewife thatin 
countries, where fcience hath made fome progrefs without bein 
carried to any extraordinary degree, the people differ in cha- 
raéter, as if the union of phyfical and moral caufes fhould not 
be fufficient to explain this phenomenon. A Dane, Norwe. 
gian, Swede, Pole, and Lithuanian, are all extremely unlike 
in difpofition, and the qualities of the mind, though originally 
they had nearly the fame form of government, and fome of 
thefe are ftill united by the ftri€teft.bands of fociety. We hall 
be more fenfible of this, if we compare the gencral characters 
of the European nations, drawn by our authors, through the 
courfe of this performance, as they will then appear to draw 
nearer to a refemblance, in the fame proportion they approach 
to an equality in the refinements of arts, commerce, and all the 
other confequences of the improvement of human knowledge. 
We may therefore fairly conclude, in oppofition to all the mo- 
ral, political, and phyfical philofophers, that it is neither the 
influence of climates, nor of governments, that makes national 
character, but the original texture and conflitution, which by 
intermarriages in families hath been fpread over whole coun- 
tries. Thus, peculiar manners, and a certain cait of mind and 
body, are confined to thofe countries, not becaufe the political 
inftitution or climate differs from that of a neighbouring na- 
tion, but becaufe all connexion by marriage, and intercourfe 
by fociety, is chiefly among the natives. We have been led 
into thefe refleftions by the variety of general chara&ers which 
our authors have defcribed in the Modern Univerfal Hiftory ; 
and it would be no aifiicult matter to raife a fyftem upon thefe. 
principles, more plaufible and fatisfactory than any we have hi- 
therto met with ; but this is not the place for fpeculation, be- 
caufe it would be foreign to the purpofe of a Review, though it 
might conduce to the reader’s entertainment. We fhali,there- 
fore proceed to enumerate the contents of the'volume before 
us, and quote the character of the Polifh nation, as an inftance 












































of the probability of our conje&ure, if compared with the pic- 
tures already drawn of the Swedes, Danes, and other northern 
nations. 


Having given-a general account of the geography, principal 
cities, and commodities of Poland, our authors charatterize the 
inhabitants in the following manner : 


‘We now proceed (fay they) to the perfonal qualities, the 
general character, the policy and religion of the Polifh nation, 


which 
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which we hope will afford fome entertainment, on account of 
the {carcity of writers who have treated the fubje& accurately: 
This people have been long celebrated for their courage, their 
firength, and their longevity ; no country in the world afford-, 
ing more extraordinary proofs of bodily vigour and an unin- 
terrupted flow of health, which are jultly afcribed to the tem- 
perature of the climate, the temperance of the vulgar, and the 
conitant habit in manly exercifes. The continual ufe of the 
cold bath, even in the coldeft parts of Poland, is fuppofed like- 
wife to contribute greatly to that mufcular ftrength. for. which 
they are fo remarkable. . The nobility are open, affable, liberal, 
and hofpitable; polite to ftrangers, rigid to their dependents, 
punttilious in points of honour, vain, oftentatious, and magni- 
ficent in their apparel, equipages, and living, though that mag- 
nificence favours trongly of barbarifm. They are early initiated 
in letters, fpeak impure Latin with fluency ; but feldom make 
any progrefs in matters of talte or feience. Paffionately fond 
of liberty, the Poles live ina perpetual ftate of fervitude to their 
avarice, their profufion, and their neceflities, whereby they are 
rendered the infamous penfioners of foreign ftates, the crea- 
tures of their own monarchs, or the hireling tools of fome po- 
litical fation. Their political conftitution has been the fource 
of continual misfortunes ; yet are they attached to it to a de- 
gree of enthufiafin, and efpecially thofe parts which produce 
the greateft inconveniences. Poor in the midft of a fertile 
country, they abhor the notion of improving their circum- 
ftances by trade, and are the only nation in the world who 
have provided by law againft raifing a maritime power. Pro- 
digality and debauchery are not reputed vices among this mar- 
tial nobility: they borrow without intention of paying with 
the fame freedom they fquander. Conftant in their friendfhips, 
bitter in their enmity, open to impofition, unfufpicious, opi- 
niated, and haughty, their only care is to diftinguith themfelvag 
in arms, in finery, equipage, and fplendor. As to the vulgar, 
they are mean, mercenary, ignorant, indolent, and indigent to 
an extreme. Such are the diftinguifhing features of the peo- 
ple, whofe government we are going to defcribe.’ 


As there is fomething very peculiar, not only in the charac- 
ter of the Poles, but in their political conftitunon, our authors 
have enlarged upon the fubje¢t, and defcribed it with more accu- 
racy than ‘any preceding writers. Not contented with a gene- 
ral view, they Bave defcended to recite all the minufe circam- 
ftances which can poffibly influence the government, to mark 
the changes in the conftitution, and the origin of that vaft 
power which the nobility claim to themfelves, not only of ele¢t- 
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ing the monarch, but of retaining him as well as the peafants ig 
a fort of vaffalage and dependence. 


‘ Few political conftitutions (they obferve) are fo little un- 
derftood as that of Poland, and yet no form of government 
better merits attention, on account of its fingularity, and thofe 
particulars which bear no refemblance to any model of ftate an- 
tient or modern. The people have a fovereign, and yet the go- 
vernment is called with great propriety a republic... The nobi- 
lity of this country have more power than the great of any 
other ; yet they deteft the thoughts of ariftocracy, becaufe they 
all reckon themfelves upon a level, every Polifh gentleman re- 
garding himfelf as inferior only tothe monarch. The republic 
is compofed of the king, the fenate, and the nobility or Polith 
gentlemen, the peafants being admitted to no fhare of the go- 
vernment. Upon every new eleétion the royal prerogative has 
been retrenched, and the liberties of the diet and fenate pro- 
portionably extended. This idea of independency is pufhed fo 
far as to hazard the general fecurity of the kingdom, the mo- 
narch not being permitted to garrifon even the moit remote and 
neceflary frontier towns ; whence we fee Poland has, in all ages, 
been made a kind of public route for the paflage of hoftile ar- 
mies. Upon the death of the fovereign, the whole body of the 
nobility affemble on horfeback for the choice of a fucceffor ; 
and the unanimous voice conftitutes a legitimate election, tho’ 
there have been inftances where a majority has been deemed 
fufficient. Here the nobility affume a power of altering the go- 
vernment, and impofing fuch conditions on the new monarch as 
they think proper, and thefe they call the Pada Conventa. This 
contraét is drawn up, methodized, and approved by the fenate 
and nobility ; after which it is read aloud to the king by the 
great marechal, and fworn to before the ceremony of his pro- 
clamation. We fhall enumerate the principal articles, as this 
contract may be deemed the great charter of Poland, and the 
barrier of the privileges of the people againft the encroach- 
ments of the crown. The firft is, that the king fhall not at- 
tempt to encroach on the liberty of the people, by rendering 
the crown hereditary in his family; but that he fhall preferve 
all the cuftoms, laws, and ordonnances refpecting the freedom 
of ele@tion: that he fhall ratify all treaties fubfifting with fo- 
reign powers which are approved by the diet: that it fhall be 
his chief ftudy to cultivate peace, preferve the public tranquil- 
lity, and promote the intereft of the realm: that he fhall not 
coin money, except in the name of the republic, or appropriate 
to himfelf the advantages arifing from coinage: that in declar- 
ing war, concluding peace, levying troops, hiring auvyiliaries, 
er admitting foreign troops upon any pretext within the Polifh 
dominions, 
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dominions, the confent of the diet and fenate fhall be neceffa- 
ry : that all offices and preferments fhall be given to natives of 
Poland and Lithuania; and that no pretence fhall excufe or pal- 
liate the crime of introducing foreigners into the king’s council, 
or the departments of the republic: that the officers of his 
majefty’s guards fhall be Poles or Lithuanians, and that the co- 
Jonel fhall abfolutely be a native of Poland, and of the order of 
nobility: that all the officers fhall be fubordinate to the au- 
thority of the marechal: that no individual fhall be vefted with 
more employments than the law allows : that the king fhall not 
marry without the approbation of the fenate, agreeable to the 
antient laws of the conftitution ; and that the houfhold of the 
queen fhall be determined and regulated by the republic: that 
the fovereign fhall never apply his private fignet to aéts and pa- 
pers of a public nature: that to preferve his power and dignity, 
the king fhall difpofe of the offices both of the.court and of the 
republic ; and regulate with the fenate the number of forces 
neceflary for the defence of the kingdom, infpecting likewife 
the difcipline obferved in the army: that he fhall adminifter 
juftice by the advice of the fenate and his council : that the ex- 
pences of his civil lift thall be the fame with thofe of his pre- 
deceffors, and pofleffed by his family only during the life of his 
fovereign : that he fill up all vacancies in the {pace of fix weeks : 
that this fhall be his firft bufinefs in the diet, obliging the chan- 
cellor to publith his appointments in due form: that the king 
fhall not diminifh the treafure kept at C:acow, but, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to augment that and the number of the crown 
jewels: that he fhall borrow no money without the confent of 
the diet: that he fhall not equip a naval force without the con- 
fent and full approbation of the republic : that he fhall profefs 
the Roman Catholic faith, promote, maintain, and defend it, 
through all the Polifh dominions : and finally, that all their fe- 
veral liberties, rights, and\privileges, fhall be preferved to the 
Polanders and Lithuanians in general, and to all the diftriés 
and provinces contained within each of thefe great divifions, 
without change, alteration, or the fmelleft violation, except by 
the confent of the republic. To thefe articles a variety of 
others are added, according to circumftances and the humour 
of the diet ; but what we have recited form the ftanding con- 
ditions, which are {carce ever altered or omitted,’ 


They proceed to defcribe the petty and general diets, the diet 
of election, the fenate, the archiepifcopal privileges, the ex- 
traordinary immunities and prerogatives of the nobility, the 
military ftrength of Poland, and the method of affembling the 


pofpolite, the religion and laws of the country, pointing out 
the 
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the defects and excellences of each, and illuftrating their ré. 
fleGtions by examples deduced from the Polith hiftory, 


In the fecond fection the authors proceed to the origin of the 
Polifl; monarchy, and the eftablifhment of a fovereign over the 
republic; in which we meet with a variety of ufeful remarks 
upon the chronology and fucceffion of the princes; a fubje& 
that hath occafioned much confufion among all former hitto- 
rians. Lechus was the firft fovereign of Poland, but he bore 
no higher title than that of duke, or rather dux, or leader of the 
armies. Before his time Poland was governed by twelve Pala- 
tines, a mode into which they more than once relapfed after the 
ducal government had been introduced. ‘Two inftances of this 
occur at a very early period, namely, on the deceafe of duke 
Vifcimir, and of the princefs Vanda, daughter to Cracus IT. 
who was elected fovereign of Poland. The hiftory of this prin- 
cefs is extraordinary, and in appearance fabulous, though our 
authors did not think themfelves authorized to reje& what hath 


been afferted by all the antient Polifh writers. 


‘Vanda, (fay they) merited the moft extraordinary diftinc. 
tions, poffeffing, in an eminent degree, all the beauty and foft- 
nefs of the female, joined to manly fenfe and truly mafculine 
courage. She was prudent, juft, temperate, and eloquent : 
her affability fecured all the hearts which her beauty gained. 


She reigned with. glory, and her people were enjoying all the ° 


bleflings of tranquillity, and a wife adminiftration, when Ritho- 


gar, a Teutonic prince, fentambaffadors to demand her in mar- » 


riage, and to declare war agdinft Poland fhould Vanda reje&@ 
his propofals. He was in hopes that the terror of his aris 
would force the princefs into compliance; buf he was miftaken. 
Vanda, according to fome hiftorians, had rendered herfelf in- 
capable of entering upon the nuptial ftate, by a vow of perpe- 
tual virginity. Other writers alledge, that fhe was too pru- 
dent and too ambitious to fhare her authority with a hufband; 
while a third hiftorian is equally pofitive, that her lofty {pirie 
would not fuffer her to think of a barbarian, who had prefum- 
ed to addrefs her with menaces. Certain it is, that fhe pre- 
pared for war, afflembled an army, animated her troops, and ia 
perfon led them againft the enemy, over whom fhe obtained a 
complete victory, without ftriking a blow. At the head of her 
army fhe harangued Rithogar’s troops with fuch irrefiltible elo- 
quence, that the officers, enchanted with the beauty of her 
perfon, and the force of her perfuafion, refufed to lift their hands 
againft fo amiable a princefs. Even the favage breatts of the 
foldiers were foftened into complacency : they quitted their 
ranks, and threw down their arms before Vanda, whom they 
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worthipped as a divinity. Rithogar himfelf was ftung with re- 
morfe; and, yielding to the violent impreffions of defpair and 
fhame, plunged his fword in his own bofom. Having pardoned 
‘the hoftile army, and difmiffed her enemies enraptuted with her 
virtues, fhe returned in triumph to Cracow, to reap with her 
fubjects the fruits of that tranquillity which fhe ad now efta- 
blifhed by the powerful influence of her wit and beauty. Ma- 
thew of Michovia alledges, that, repenting of the.vow of vir- 
ginity fie had made, fhe refolved to atone for it by the facrifice 
of her life. Others affirm, that fhe was deeply afflided at the 
unfortunate end of Rithogar, with the elegance of whofe per- 
fon fhe was fmitten, at the very moment he firuck the fatal 
blow, and that in defpair fhe flung herfelf from the bridge into 
the Weiffel. All agree, that fhe was drowned in this river 5 
though they differ about the circtimftances which occaffoned 
this violent death. From this princefs the furrounding country 
took the name of Vandalia, according to Michovia ; though, 
if we admit the etymology, fhe could not have flourifhed fo late 
. as the year 750, the period afligned by the bulk of hiftorians.’ 


The teader may remember a fimilar ftory in the Danifh an- 
hals, with this difference; that the Danith heroine diftinguifhed 


herfelf chiefly in naval engagements, 


_ The ttagical death of the fecond Popiel favours alfo fo 
ftrongly of the ignorant credulity of thofe remote ages, that We 
think our hiftorians might have fafely omitted it, without pre- 
jadice to the reader. After having poifoned his uncles atid 
guardians, who he fufpeéted of anibitious defign$, he forbid 
them burial, alledging, ‘ that their violent death was a jutt judg- 
ment inflicted on them by the gods, for the treacherous pro- 
jects they had fet on foot againft him and his children. To 
grant them the ufual honours paid to the dead would, he faid, 
be oppofing the will of heaven. Accordingly the bodies were 
left expofed to the open air; but the disfigured remains foon 
produced the avengers of the crimes of this brutal prince. All 
hiftorians agree, that a fwarm of rats iffued from the putrid 
carcafes, purtued Popiel, his wife, and children, wherever they 
went, through fire, water, and the {trongeft barricrs. Nothing 
was capable of fkreening the murderers from their vengeance. 
Firft the children, next the wife, and at laft Popiel him flf, 
became the victims of the refentment of thefe animals: they 
were inftantly devoured, and their memory configned to in- 
famy.’ 

The writers make théir apology in a marginal note, for hav- 
ing given place to a itory fo marvellous, which they related only 
to thew how fuperttition, ignorance, and hypocrify, ‘disfigured 
the earlier annals of all nations, 
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Our authors take every opportunity of lafhing feverely the 
abfurd piety of the firft Chriftian princes, and that immenfe 
power which the pontiff eftablifhed on the bafis of hypocrify 
and fuperftirion. In drawing the charaéter of Mieczflaus |, 
who was converted to Chriflianity, they drop fome hints not 
very favourable to the clergy. ‘ He founded the archbifhop- 
ricks of Gnefna and Cracow, and appointed St. Adalbert, fent 
by the pontiff to propagate Chriftianity in Poland, primate of 
the whole republic. On the birth of his fon Boleflaus he re- 
doubled his zeal, founded new bifhoprics, and feveral monafteries ; 
ordering likewife, that, when any part of the gofpel was read, 
the hearers fhould half draw their fwords, in teftimony of their 
zeal to defend the truths of Chriftianity. In truth, Mieczflaus 
- was too fuperftitious as a Chriftian to execute all the duties of a 
fovereign. He fpent his whole time among the clergy, and fuf- 
fered his domiuions to be torn from him by his barbarous 
neighbour the duke of Ruffia. If he has been tranfmitted to 
’ poiterity as a prince of great virtues, we may attribute a cha- 
rater which he did not merit to his extraordinary liberality to a 
fet of men, who meafured the piety of princes by their dona- 
tions to the church, and eftimated merit by the number of con- 
vents founded. With all his complaifance for the clergy, he 
could not obtain the regal dignity from pope Benedict. VII. 
though he had warmly folicited that honour; but it was after- 
wards conferred on his fon, who fucceeded to all his domi- 
nions.’ 

Similar ftriftures appear in feveral different parts of the ve- 
lume. 


The following extraordinary rebellion, which happened in 
the reign of Boleflaus, furnamed the Bold, deferves to be 
guoted for its fingularity. This monarch had been abfent with 
his army for the fpace of feven years, in the conqueft of Ruf 
fiaand Hungary : ‘This long abfence (fay our hiftorians) in- 
troduced confufionin Poland, and filled the country with events 
as extraordinary as any recorded in hiftory, and fcarce credible 
if they had not been paralleled by fomething fijnilar in well- 
attefted antient annals. The Polifh women, exafperated at the 
incifference of their hufbands, and the preference given to the 
females of Kiovia, refolved on fignal revenge, and raifed their 
flaves to the beds of their mafters. The whole fex confpired in 
the fame infamy, entered into folemn obligations of general 
' proftitution, and thereby difhonoured themfelves and family 
from motives of revenge and jealoufy. Margaret, the wife of 
count Nicholas of Zemboitin, alone withitood the univerfal cor- 
ruption, ‘and preferved her fidelity. She refiited all folicita- 


tions, and refufed covering herflf with erimes becaufe her huf- 
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band had given way to temptation. Advice of this ftrange re- 
volution was received at Kiovia, and it excited terrible commo- 
tions. The foldiers laid their difhonour on the king; and for- 
getting that themfelves had given way to the torrent of cor- 
ruption, exclaimed againft Boleflaus asa prince who ‘had ftained 
his former glory by the moft thameful voluptuoufnefs, who had 
reaped no other fruits from the conqueft of Ruffia than thofe of 
fhame, and who had been the chief inftrument of the irrepa-~ 
rable difhonour of his whole army. The effe€tof thefe violent 
prejudices and refentments againft the king was a general de- 
fertion. Almoft the whole army, impatient of revenge, re+ 
turned to Poland, leaving their fovereign alone in the heart of 


Ruffia. , : 


‘ Before their return the women had endeavoured to fkreen 
themfeiyes againft the refentment of theis hufbands, by per- 
fuading their lovers to take arms; and they had indeed feized 
upon moft of the {trong fortreffes, in which they withftood, and 
for a long time foiled, all the attempts of the conquerors of 
Mufcovy. The wdmen, actuated by defpair, fought by the 
fides of their gallants, formed themfelves into battalions, feemed 
animated with a fury altogether irrefiftible, fought out their huf= 
bands in the heat of battle, and endeavoured to effice the ftain 
of adultery by the moft cruel parricide. They wete however on 
the point of being fubdued, when Boleflaus arrived with his few 
remaining Poles, and a vaft army of Ruffians, to heighten the 
fcene of horror, and infli& equal punifhment on the women, 
their gallants, and his own foldiers, who had deferted his camp. 
The king’s cruelty united the women, their hufbands, and 
flaves ; feveral defperate battles were fought, the country was 
overflowed with the blood of its children, the rebels were at 
length fubdued, and the few who had efcaped the fword, died 
in loathfome prifons, or under the excruciating pains of tors 


ture,’ 


The end of this monarch was lamentable: he was depofed in 
confequence of the intrigues of the holy fee: ‘nor did the pon- 
tiff’s vengeance ftop with having driven him from a throne ; it 
purfued Boleflaus to his retreat, plunged him into the abyfs of 
mifery, and forced him to earn a fcanty fubfiftence by the mean 
occupation of a cook in a monaftery in Carinthia, in which of- 
fice he died; a fignal inftance of the caprice of fortune, the 
exorbitant power of the papal dignity, and the irrefiftible in- 
fluence of luxury and fenfual pleafure over the nobleft minds, 


and the moft liberal fentiments. Valour, generofity, if am- 


bition, rendered Boleflaus a hero ; impiety, power, a ro- 
He began his reign with extend- 


fligacy, made him a tyrant. 
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ing his proteGtion to all the unfortunate ; he ended it with the 
moft cruel oppreffion of his own fubjects, of whofe refentment 
his crown and life became the vidtims.’ 


The fubfequent anecdote is related of Cafimir II. ¢ While 
Cafimir was prince of Sandomir, he won at play all the money 
ot one of his nobility, who, incenfed at his ill fortune, ftruck 
the prince a blow on the ear, in the heat of paflion. He fled 
immediately from juftice; but being purfued and overtaken, 
he was condemned to lofe his head; but the generous Cafimir 
determined otherwife. ‘*1 am not furprifed, faid he, at the 
gentleman’s conduét ; for not having it in his power to re~ 
venge himfelf on fortune, no wonder he fhould attack her fa- 
vourite.’ ‘* After which he revoked the fentence, returned the 
nobleman Iris money, and declared that he alone was faulty, as 
he encouraged by his example a pernicious praétice, that might 
terminate in the ruin of hundreds of the people.’ 


We fhall clofe our review of this volume, with extracting a 
few of the principal characters ; whence it will-appear, that the 
writers have by no means funk under the length and tediouf 
nefs of their literary progrefSs. Speaking of Sigifmund I. ‘he 
was (fay they) the completeft general, the ableft politician, the 
beft prince, and the ftrongeft man in the northern hemifphere ; 
of the laft of which qualities, fome inftances that are fcarce 
credible, are related ; and his whole reign was a continued fcene 
of profperity, obtained by courage, firmnefs, and fagacity.’ 


Of his fucceffor Sigifmund Auguftus H. they fpeak in the 
following terms : ‘ This prince merited the utmoft efteem and 
affection of his fubjeéts, on account of the intereft which he 
tookin their happinefs. Every part of his condué was direé&- 
ed to this objet; and the meafures he took were fo prudent, 
that he generally obtained his purpofe. He governed a king- 
dom with the fame eafe and economy as he would a family: al} 
his directions were implicitly obeyed, becaufe he founded his 
authority upon the idea, impreffed on the minds of his people, 
of his fagacity, virtue, and valour. Nothing could be more 
amiable than the whole feries of his dometiic adminiftvation ; 
vor more glorious than his forcign policy, which aimed not at 
conqueit and oppreffion, but the fecurity of his own frontier, 
and repelling injuries. In his wars with the Ruffians his va- 
lour was confefied ; and, though he once proved unfuccefsful, 
every one acknowledged that his courage and condu& deferved 
to be rewarded with vitory. In one word, Sigifmund was 
meek, affable, liberal, brave, and fagacious; an hero, who 
poffeffed all the efiential, but not the brilliant qualities of 
princes who are ger erally honoured with that appellation, Such 

was 
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was his charaéter for a feries of years ; though old age, infir- 
mity, and the influence of a favourite miftrefs, occafioned his 
deviating from the paths of virtue and true policy for fome time 
hefore his death. - This obfcured the luftre of his reputation ; 
but could not obliterate from the minds of the Poles the many 
bleffings they had deduced from his wifdom and piety.’ 


The portrait of Batori is not the leaft animated piure in this 
hiltory. * A few months before his death Batori endeavoured to 
prevail on the diet to fix the fucceffion, with a view, as was ima- 
gined, of retaining the crown in his own family, and tranf- 
mitting it to his brother, as he had no iffue himéfelf. All his 
attempts however proved fruitlefs : the ftates were refolved to 
exclude their monarchs from all influence in eleétions, and to 
preferve their own rights inviolate, which gave great offence to 
Batori, who had never in any other particular deviated from the 
conftitution. Except in this fingle inftance his conduét was ir- 
reproachable. Prudent, gallant, active, and juft even to ri- 
gour, he equally commanded the refpeét, and won the affec- 
tions of his people. His vigour and high reputation won him 
the crown; his wifdom and vigilance preferved it untarnifhed 
by the fmalleft blemith, and tranfmitted it in its full luftre to 
his fucceffors. Yet with all his good fenfe, there was a violence 
in his temper, which fometimes tranfported him to an excefs 
bordering upon madnefs: to this difpofition one writer afcribes 
the fit which occafioned his death. The fight of the envoys 
from Riga threw him inte a rage, that ended in an univerfal 


fpafm of the nervous fyftem.’ 


¢ To this day (fay our authors, in a note) the Poles revere 
the memory of Batori, and afcribe to him, literally, all the 
_yirtues enumerated in the fubfequent epitaph : 


‘ In templo plus quam facerdos. 
In republica plus quam rex. 
In fententia dicenda plus quam juris confultus, 
In exercitu plus quam imperator. 
In acie plus quam miles. 
In adverfis perferendis injuriifque condonandis, plus quam vir— 
In publica libertate tuenda, plus quam civis, 
in amicitia colenda, plus quam amicus, 
in cohviétu plus quam familiaris. 
In venatione ferifque domandis, plus quam leo, 
In tota reliqua vita plus quam philofophus.’ 


The characler of Sigifinund Ll. king of Poland and Sweden, 
has all the appearance of juftice and impartiality. * Unfortungte 
as the lait yegrs of Sigifmund’s reign were, he certainly pof- 
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fefled a virtuous mind, and confiderable talénts both for the 
field and cabinet. His reputation fuffered by the lofs of the 
crown of Sweden, and the imperial diadem of Ruffia; but if 
we confider that his attachment to the doétrines of the church 
of Rome, rendered his authority unpopular in the former king- 
dom, and refleé&t impartially on the concurrence of extraordi- 
nary circumftances which wrought a revolution in the latter, 
we fhall find leis reafon to cenfure the condu& of Sigifmund, 
than to admire the power and wifdom of that being who ef- 
fecls the greareft purpofes by means the moft trivial and incom- 
prehenfib'e to human underfianding. Yet it muft be con- 
feffed, that bigotry, obiiinacy, and felt-fufficiency, led him into 
fome irretiievable blunders, and that he frequently perfiited in 
error, not from want of penetration to difcover his muiitake, 
but from fhame to acknowledge that he ever was in the wrong, 
Principle occafioned the lof of Sweden; zeal for religion con- 
tributed to the lofs of Ruffia ; attachment to the houfe of Au- 
firia, and the good of Chriftendom, involved him in a war with 
the Turks ; and a regard for the dignity of his crown brought 
on the laft rupture with Sweden. Indeed we may afhim, that a 
regard for equity, beyond what found policy dictated, was the 
caule of the long ftruggle with Guiftavus. He regarded that 
prince as an ufurper ; ; and, as he was incapable of injuttice 
himielf, he would not fuffer it in another. Upon the whole, 
he was a prince whofe virtues exceeded his vices, and who, in 
other circumftances, would have died equally efteemed and 
regretted,’ | 


Our authors vindicate the memory of John Cafimir, from the 
ill-founded afperfions and mifreprefentations of preceding wri- 
ters,. draw his chara¢ter from an accurate view of his conduét, 
and exhibit a very juit portrait of that movarch ; but as it would 
exceed our defign to infert all they have alledged in his defence, 
we ihall conciude the article with the charaéters of the great 
John Sobiefki, and Frederic Auguftus, ele€tor of Saxony and 
king of Poland. 


Thus ended with difpute and faGion, a glorious reign of one 
of the greateft heroes the republic had ever feen placed on her 
throne ; of a prince who had, by dint af merit, raifed himfelf 
yhrough all the inferior offices to the dignity of a crown, to 
wihich he gave luftre by his virtues ; who had fignalized himfelf 
befwre his acceftion, in a. glorious vi€tory over the enemies of 
Chritianity, and particularly of Poland ; who had abolifhed a 
tribute: fhameful to the republic ; who had recovered the greater 
part of the Ukraine ot of the hands of the Tartars, and 
brought yack to their d&e~ the turbulent warlike Coffacks ; wha 

delivered 
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delivered the houfe of Auftria out of the jaws of deftructidn; 
and Chriftendom from that torrent which threatened to over- 
whelm it, by the memorabte battle which raifed the fiege of 
Vienna ; who deferred his own coronation, that he might pro- 
mote the intereit of his country, and merit by his fervices the 
honour defigned ; apd who was parfimonious in his private ceco- 
nomy, only that he might be profufe when public occafions re- 
quired liberality. Such was the conftant tenour of Sobietki’s 
government during a reign of twenty-two years, in which he 
encountered fuch manifold difficulties from the eppofition of 
fa&tion, as were fufficient to have given him a dittafte of royalty 
and of his country. In faé, he was to Poland what Vefpafian 
was to Italy ; both rofe by the fame gradations and the fame 
virtues, from the command of armies to the fovereignty of their 
feveral countries ; and both were reproached with the fame fail- 
ings, probably with the fame injuftice. To conclude the cha- 
racter, Sobiefki was deeply tin€tured with {Cience, confidering 
he low eftate of learning in Poland ; and his eloquence was.no 
lefs admired in the fenate than his valour in the field. The art 
of war was his principal ftudy ; but he was not unacquainted 
with thofe accomplifhments which form the gentleman and adorn 
the fovereign. Bedfides his vernacular tongue, he underltood 
the Latin, French, Italian, German, and Turkifth languages, 
and could even hold difcourfe in moft of thefe. He delighted 
in natural knowledge, and ftrongly patronized this ufeful branch 
of philofophv, frequently reprimanding the clergy for not in- 
troducing modern fyitems founded upon experiment, into the 
fchools and univerfities. In one word, he was the moit learned, 
politic, valiant, and univerfally accomplifhed monarch that 


ever wielded the Polith fceptre.’ 


Before we come to the defcription of Frederick, we fhall beg 
Jeave to quote a letter of the late marefchal Saxe to the king his 
father. Count Maurice, of Saxony, natural fon to Frederick 
Auguftus, had been elected duke of Courland by the ttates of 
that dutchy; the election was difpleafing to the Polifh repub- 
lic ; Auguftus, therefore, was under the neceflity of withdraw- 
ing his countenance from his fon, and wrote him a letter to 
that purpofe, which Maurice anfwered in the following fpirited 


words: 


«J hold, faid he, a diftinguifhed employment in the armieS 
of the moft Chriftian king, where fear will acmit of no dif- 
guife, nortreachery of interpretation ; and fhould I be able tu 
furmount all thefe effential confiderations, yet I fhall ‘never be. 
able to avoid the reproach of my own confcience, were any mo- 
tives capable of inducing me to deviate from the direét paths of * 
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honour and virtue. Ihave nothing fo profoundly at heart as an 
intire refignation to your majefty’s will; but reputation is ac- 
countable only to itfelf: I alope muft anfwer for blemifhes in 
my charaéter; and were I capable of renouncing this princi- 
ple, I fhould no longer be worthy of your favour. Neither 
caprice not levity engaged me to confent to my election : it was 
that generous ambition:which animates every worthy mind; 
and I was unanimoufly chofen by the bady of that illuftrious 
nobility, who have fignalized themfelves for ages by their at- 
tachment to Poland, who have contribued to the glory and in- 
terefts of the republic, who have an equal right to freedom with 
her, and who neither intend, demand, or afpire to any thing 
farther than the defence of their natural privileges, and perfift- 
ing in that fidelity which refleé&ts honour on the memory of 
their anceftors, and from which, ‘unlefs compelled, they will 
never depart.” 


The wma S is the charafter given of Auguftus : ‘ Thus 


ended the life of a monarch, whofe virtues, vices, and fortune, 


were very extraordinary. Good fenfe, politenefs, courage, and 
furprifing bodily ftrength, were oppofed to incontinence, in- 
conftancy, imprudent ambition, and a difregard of the moft 
folemn engagements. Auguftus was the moft defpotic mo- 


narch (as far as the nature of his fituation would admit) agree- 
able friend, capricious lover, unfaithful hufband, generous 
mafter, that had ever ruled the Polifh fceptre ; and fortune 
repaid him with the fame pfage he had fhewn his miftreffes, 
Now at the height of power, and next moment plunged in the 
deepeft abyfs of diftrefs, he confumed a long reign in contend- 
ing with a prince his fuperior in ftrength and military addrefs, 
and in wrangling with his own fubjeéts. In aword, he ob- 
tained an eleCiive crown by dint of intrigue and corruption ; 
he loft it through ambition and miftaken policy ; he faw it 
placed on the head of a private nobleman by the hand of an 
inflexible conqueror, who alfo ftripped him of his hereditary 
dominions ; and he at length recovered both his crown and do- 
minions by one of thofe extraordinary turns of fortune for which 
his life was remarkable.’ 


To the hiftory of Poland are added the beft accounts of Li- 
thpania and Prufia, which ‘the defedtivenefs of the materials 
would admit. 
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Art. V: Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. By a Society of P hy- 
ficians in London, Vol. II. 8vs, Pr. 6s. Johniton. 


O THING, in our opinion, tends more to the improve- - 

ment of medical knowledge than this method of colle&- 
ing extraordinary cafes. It is the beft confirmation that a ftu- 
dent can have of the do&trines he has learned, and the fureft 
teft, next to his own experience, of the theories he has im- 
bibed. The local and perfonal circumftances which attend thefe 
hiitories, make a deeper impreffion upon the mind than can be 
made by a general enumeration of fymptoms, prognofti¢es, and 
methods of cure, as they are fpecified 1 in fyftems and treatifes of 
medicine ; and the peculiarity in each, retains it in the memory, 
Moreover, this manner of faithfully recording every thing re- 
markable that occurs in praétice, contributes, in a great mea- 
fure, towards undeceiving mankind in the erroneous opinion 
they had adopted of fome medicines and circumftances relating 
to the animal ceconomy, while at the fame time it favours the 
progrefs of difcovery, and afcertains the efficacy, inefficacy, 
or pernicious effeéts of remedies, whofe powers have not been 
thoroughly eftablifhed. 


This fociety gives us to underftand in the preface, that the 
favourable reception their firft effays met with from the public, 
encouraged them to publifh this fecond volume, which hath 
been delayed by the much-lamented death of one of their mem- 
hers, the truly learned and ingenious Dr, John Clephane, a 
gentleman in whom the moft valuable talents were united with 
every focial virtue. He had eftablifhed an extenfive corref- 
pondence for the benefit of the fociety. This being founded on 
perfonal influence, expired at his death, and his papers were ne- 
ver digefted for the public view. The editors likewife give no- 
tice, that they have purpofely omitted an account of what fuc- 
cefs has attended the ufe of the cicuta in this country, that 
they might not, by premature obfervations, contribute either to 
the difcredit or eftablifhment of the medicine, before it has been 
fufficiently tried. 


The book begins with a letter from Mr. Travis, furgeon at 
Scarborough, who endeavours to account for the fea fcurvy in 
large fhips of war, from the effects of zrugo, owing to the ufe 
of copper veffels for boiling the provifion. We -cannot help 
differing in opinion from this ingenious gentleman, in divers 
particulars. He imagines the {curvy may be produced from a 
rreat variety of diftina caufes. We believe, on the contrary, 
that nothing but living t in a marine ptmetphere can produce the 
difeafe diftinguifhed by the name of the fea {curvy ; becaufe we 
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never faw all the fymptoms concurring in any patient not fub- 
ject to a fea life, We believe that this difeafe is peculiar to that 
element, becaufe we never knew a fea-fcorbutic fail of recovering 
upon being fent afhore, except when the crafis of the blood was 
quite diffolved, and fome of the vifcera were unfound ; and this 
favourable alteration we have feen remarkably take place, where 
the patients were put afhore on an uninhabited ifland, which 


afforded no refrefhment but plenty of fweet water. 


Too much care, indeed, cannot be taken in cleanfing and 
rinfing the coppers immediately before the provifion is put int 
them, left part of the zrugo, or diffolved copper, fhould be 
mixed with it, and fwallowed by the people. This, we own, 
is often the cafe ; and we have feen the effects of it in naufea, 
reaching, and pain in the bowels. Perhaps it may commit ra- 
vages in the nervous fyftem, and produce excoriations in the in- 
teflines ; but we fhould imagine it would firft difcover itfelf in 
the ufual effe&ts of copper taken internally. That it may affift 
the diathefis or difpofition to the fea fcurvy, we fhall not de-. 
ny ; and therefore we join Mr. Travis, in recommending the 
ufe of iron boilers in the navy: but certain we are, many per- 
fons in long voyages have been afflicted with the fcurvy, who, 
confcious of their own fufceptibility of that difeafe, have eat 
none of the fhip’s provifion, nor any thing that was cooked in 
copper utenfils untinned. Befides, we know that the feamen 
are never afflicted with the fcurvy, even when they feed on 
provilion boiled in thefe coppers, while they lie at anchor where 
they can enjoy the land air, keep the fhip fweet, eat frefh pro- 
vifion with greens, and drink plentifully of good water. 


The fecond hiftory in this colletion is avery curious cafe of 
an emphyfema, communicated by Dr. Hunter. A young man 
having received an hurt in his fide, was foon after feized with a 
difficulty of breathing, and his whole body became emphye- 
matous. Dr. liunter vifiting him next day, found him pant- 
ing for breath in a deplorable condition. ‘ The inflation was 
great and univerfal, except in his hands and feet, where it was 
very inconfiderable. The fkin was every where fhining, as it 
is when much extended by any kind of fwelling; and, in moft 
places, was raifed one or two, or perhaps three inches, from 
the fubjacent mufcles or bone. : The air could eafily be preffed 
out from any part, but it immediately returned upon taking 
off the hand, When ftruck, his body founded like a wet 
drum: and, when prefied, the air could be felt, and its found 
diftin€ly heard, The cellular membrane was lefs inflated, and 
the fkin lefs difiended upon his extremities, in proportion nearly 
to the diftance of the part from his cheft. Thofe parts on the 


fyrface of the body, which have a more loofe and yielding cel- 
lular - 
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jular membrane, wete proportionably more fwelled,: thente 
his eyelids were fo fixed by their own bulk, that he had not 
been able to fee light from a few hours after the accident hap-' 
pened ; and the penis and fcrotum were as much diftended, as I 


ever faw them in the worft anafarca.’ 


«I propofed opening the fkin below the /capula, to give, 
immediate relief, which Mr. Hales approved of; and the pa- 
tient was very defirous that we fhould do any thing we thought 
might be of fervice to him. | 


« Accordingly Mr. Hales made an incifion an inch in length. 
The air rufhed ont with noife, as from the mouth of a pair of 
bellows, and the blaft continued to be audible for fome time, 
becoming gradually weaker and weaker. I ftroaked the fkin 
all round towards the wound, and each time difcharged a con- 
fiderable blaft of air. ‘To make this procefs more eafy, I oiled’ 
his fkin, and then continued the ftroaking ; and, in a fhort’ 
fj ace of time, his bulk was very much diminifhed. He was 
fenfible of great relief from this ; from the moft defponding 
ftate, his fpirits were immediately raifed. I was a little fa- 
tigued with ftooping, and left off: upon which, he fell to work 
himfelf, and ftroaked his body upwards and downwards to- 
wards the wound with great eagernefs. 


« J told him I would now make him able to fee ; and, with 
my fingers, fqueezed the air from his right eye-lids, towards his 
temple, and then bid him lock up. He opened that eye, faw, 
and was wonderfully pleafed: but prefently the eye-lids filled 
azain, and were clofed. From this time, while we remained 
with him, he continued from time to time to prefs the air from 
his eyes, and looked at us when he fpoke to us, 


‘ In order to empty the head, neck, and oppofite fide the 
fooner, Mr. Hales made another fmall incifion in. the fkin, 
upon the right peétoral mufcle, from which we foon preffed out’ 
a good deal of air. He then defired us to difcharge the air from 
the penis and /fcrotum, faying, that the bulk ‘of thofe parts 
frighted him. Mr. Hales made a punéture in the /crotum, and, 
at the firit blaft, the part loft two-thirds of its bulk. 


‘ We agreed that he fhould be well emptied’ by ftroaking ; 
and then that a thick comprefs, wet with fpirits and vinegar, 
fhould be applied to all the affected fide, and bound as tight as 
he could bear it; and that he fhould lie on that fide. This was 
ordered with a view of preventing, as much as poffible, more 
air getting into the cellular membrane. I left him, and made 
an appointment with Mr, Hales to fee him next evening. 


‘ Accordingly. 
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‘ Accordingly I went, accompanied by Dr. Macaulay, who’ 
exprefied a defire of feeing fo remarkable a cafe. We found 
that he had got reft in the night, and that in the morning his 
difficulty of breathing had increafed a little, for which Mr. 
Hales bled him again pretty freely. The wounds were kept 
open all night ; and his friends, from time to time, had preffed 
outfome air. The comprefles and flannel roller were not ap- 
plied till the morning. The emphyfema had fubfided greatly 
even fince I had left him. His eyes were now quite open. Up- 
on ftroaking round his wounds, they ftill emitted air, but lefs 
freely than before, both on account of the inflammation, which 
was begun upon them, as I imagined, and becaufe there was 
little air remaining in the cellular membrane. He breathed 
likewife with much more eafe, fo that 1 concluded he was out 
of all immediate danger, and that the remaining emphy/ema 
would go off gradually, by the air’s being deftroyed or abforb- 
ed. We agreed that his cdfe was now to be confidered as a 
broken rib with wounded lungs} and that, in the future treat. 
ment, we were to guard againft inflammation and fuppuration 
in the cheft. Mr. Hales was fo good as to fay, that 1 fhould be 
informed if any bad fymptoms arofe, and I tuok my leave. 


‘ His difficulty of breathing, and cough, (with which, from 
time to time, he brought up fome blood and vifcid phlegm) 
were fo very troublefome, that he was bled three times more in 
the courfe of a week after this. He took nitre and pectoral 
emulfions, then affes milk, and went into the country. The 
emphyfema was quite gone in a few days ; and, in about two 
months, he was in all refpegts well.’ 

The cafe is fucceeded with fome remarks on the cellular mem- 
brane, and fome of its difeafes, by the fame gentleman ; re- 
marks equally judicious and important, fuch as might be ex- 
pected-from the doétor’s well-known accuracy and experience, 
as an anatomift and phyfiologift ; we therefore recommend them 
particularly to the attention of the medical reader. 


Numb. III. contains fome farther obfervations on the ufe of 
corrofive fublimate in venereal cafes, and contains letters from 
feveral furgeons of regiments, confirming the efficacy of that 
medicine, when given in folution, according to the prefcrip- 
tion of baron Van Swieten, and reinforced occafionally by a 
decoction of farfaparilla. Surely, if the concurring evidence of 
many eminent phyficians and furgeons, who have tried it in a 
vaft variety of cafes and circumftances, can eftablifh and afcer- 
tain the character of a medicine, we may pronounce this a {pes 
cific even in the moft advanced {tages of thelues venerea. The 
baron’s folution is that of fixteen grains of the fublimate, to 
thisty-two ounces of brandy: the dofe is half an ounce of this 
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{olution twice a day ; but may be increafed or diminiffied occa- 
fionally, according to the age, ftrength, or conftitution of the 
patient. ° In: ftubborn cafes, it is affifted with half a pint of the 
ftrong decoétion of farfaparilla drank warm, morning and even- 
ing, after taking the medicine. 


The fifth number we owe to Mr. Travis, who gives an ac- 
carate defcription of a genuine luxation of the os femoris, the 
poffibility of which had been denied by fome eminent furs 
geons. eee 


The two next cafes are by Dr. Johnftone, of Kidderminfter : 
the firft, of a manin years, who died of {chirrofities in the py- 
lorus, liver, and pancreas ; the other, of a boy fuffocated du+ 
ring a fit of the epilepfy, to which he had been fubje&. In this 
laft body a confiderable quantity of blood was found in the left 
ventricle of the heart, the aorta, and {mall arteries of the brain ; 
from which particulars he conje&tures, that the epileptical pa- 
roxyfm, is generally, if not always attended with a conftriétion 
or fpafm in the capillary arteries, which prevents the tranfmif- 
fion of the blood into the veins : he therefore recommends in 
fuch'cafes, arteriotomy and fearification, with the liberal ufe of 
antifpafmodics, both externally and internally. 


In the feventh article we have the effe& of an accidental vo- 
miting, confequent upon an operation of the paracenthefis, by 
Dr. Samuel Pye. By this vomiting, which happened to a mid- 
dle-aged. gentlewoman, the matter conftituting the afcites, which 
was too ropy to pafs through the. canula, was difcharged from 
the ftomach to a very great quantity, and the abdomen left in- 
tireiy free of itsload. By this cafe, the doétor thinks we are fuf- 
ficiently authorized to imitate nature in the like circumftances, 
by attempting to procure fuch an univerfal fhock to the diftended 
abdomen, and the elevated diaphragm, in hopes of meeting 
with the like fuccefs. With fubmiffion to the do&or’s fuperior 
fkill and experience, we fhould advife this ftep to be taken 
with great caution; for if nature hath not previoufly opened 
the channels for fuch a tranflation of the fluid, a violent -fhock 
might produce a rupture of the peritoneum, julft as in admi- 
niftring ‘a glyfter, if we fqueeze hard without firft uncorkng 
the pipe, a rupture of the bag or bladder will enfue. 


What follows is the cafe of a locked jawin a young gentle- 
woman, without any previous wound or accident, related by 
Dr. George Macaulay. It is defcribed with great accuracy ; 
appears to have been the difeafe called emprofthatonos, and yielded 


to large dofes of opium frequently repeated, and affifted by the 
warm hath. 


The 
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The bad confequences of ufing copper boilers in the navy 
are enumerated in a letter from Mr. James Ramfay, furgeon, te 
Dr. Macaulay ; and as they are very extiaordinary, we fhall in- 
fert the whole article, 


‘SIR, 
‘ According to your defire, permit me to give the following 
narration of the effets of verdigreafe, which have fallen under 
my notice at fea. 


‘ Sept. 2, 1757. Will. Carlile, a boy of fourteen, was fuddenly 
feized with convulfions, and fell down on the deck infenfible : 
he continued a quarter of an hour, with his eyes fixed, his face 
convulfed, and his head turned awry. Upon applying Sp. C..C, 
to his nofe, making.-him fwallow fome of it, and bathing his 
hands in cold water, he becaine a little fenfible. I afked him 
feveral queftions,. and what he had eat for dinner ; but did not 
receive any anfwer, which could make me fufpect the ftomach 
to be affe&ted; and therefore, ashe was.a boy of a tender ha- 
bit, L ordered him a flight anodyne,: this he immediately threw 
up,. together with a large quantity of yellow bile. On this, one 
of the people recollected his having feen him at dinner, eating 
of peafe, which remained in the bottom, and about, the fides, 
of the large copper kettle. He was then ordered a vomit ; but 
before it could ‘be given, he fell afleep. “In the night time, he 
was frequently convulfed ; cried out like a child ; talked inco- 
herently ; and ftruggled fo, as two men could fcarce hold him. 
‘n the morning he complained of pains in his bones and head, 
with ficknefs at his ftomach : a vomit of ipecacuanha was given 
him; and after it an anodyne; and, in two days, he was in- 
tirely recovered. I omitted to mention, that, upon infpeéing 
the kettle, I found a good deal of verdigreafe at the corners 
of it. , 

© Sept. 8, 1757., I went on board. the Veital frigate, with two 
other furgeons, to confult about fome people that were taken 
fuddenly ill, of a very furprifing diforder, On the 6th, one 
man was feized in an inftant, with a dulnefs, ftupidity, and 
head-ach: he fell down, and ftruggled fo hard, that it required 
fix men to hold him: he fhortly became delirious, and Sehaved 
in the moft extravagant manner. On the 7th, feveral more 
were feized; and on the 8th, to the number of fixteen more. 
They are all, at times, outrageous and mad; they {nap with 
their teeth at thofe who hold them ; and ftruggle very much. 
One fancies himfelf a captain, and gives orders accordingly ; a 
fecond calls out groundivy to fell ;. a third, old chairs to mend. 
One fpits in your face, and laughs heartily upon it ; one is 
very merry and fings; his neighbour is furly and ill-natured 5 


and another moaps in a corner, ftupid and infenfible. They 
3 have. 
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have all their lucid intervals; and then complain of pains in 
their bones, and of head-achs. Their pulfe, during the fit, is 
full, quick, and ftrong; a fweat breaks out, and it becomes 
foft : their eyes appear red, and inflamed; their looks are wild; 
their fpeech incoherent.;. and they fleep little. One man has 
been. blooded thrice, taken a vomit, and after that an anodynee 
He had an interval of about twenty-four hours ; but this after- 
noon he had a fit confiderably violent; though it has been ob- 
ferved, that thofe who are blooded, have not the fecond ‘and 
after fits fo violent as the firft. None complain of any gripes; 
and few of any naufea. At the firft, feveral were vomitted ; 
but no immediate relief followed: feveral took powders of ni- 
tre and camphire. The fhip is large, airy, newly built, and 
very healthy till this time. No fault is found in the beer; the 
provifions are good; and the men are ferved with frefh meat. 
The people are chiefly feized aftgr dinner, Upon infpeéting 
the kettles, nothing remarkable was found in them. I men- 
tioned what I had lately obferved in the boy on board our thip; 
and that it was very probable it might be owing to verdigreafe 
in their peafe, and other victuals. The other gentlemen re- 
plied, they could not eafily conje€ture that fuch a train of fymp- 
toms could arife from this caufe, efpecially as the prime vie 
feemed fo little affected : that however ignorant they. might be of 
the caufe, it would be prudent to treat the diforder like a true 
phrenitis, in the cooling antiphlogiftic method. © After the 8th, 
no more were feized ; and the whole recovered in three or four. 
days, by VY. S. emetics, blifters, and nitrous medicines, 


* Nov. 27. The like malady a few days fince’ prevailed in the 
Adventure armed fhip, and was attended with the fame odd 
fymptoms. The furgeon found the coppers very foul ; ‘but, 
upon remedying that fault, the difeafe ftopt; and about fifteen, 
who were feized with it, foon recovered by vomitting, glyfters, 
and paregorics. : 


‘ Thefe are the effeéts of verdigreafe, that have come to my 
knowledge ; and though in the Veftal the fault was not there fo 
apparent, yet the difeafe {topping all of a fudden, cannot fo weil 
be accounted for in any other manner, than from a little more 
‘caution ufed by the cooks in cleanfing their kettles. Copper 
veffels muft not only be well cleaned out-after dinner, but alfo 
every morning before breakfaft ; for though in the evening they 
may appear clean, yet in the fpace of a night'they will contract 
a confiderable ruft, efpecially if falt provifions have been boiled 
in them, or they are wafhed out with fea-water. For this rea- 
fon, { always lay ftriét injuntions on the-cook, to rinfe the cop- 
pers well out before ‘he puts in any water’ to boil the provifions. 
As to the fcurvy, I think at fea we have apparent cauft-enough 
“sé in 
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in the faltnefs of provifions, the moifture of the air, the fud- 
den changes of heat and cold, the many fatigues and watchings 
of the failors, without having recourfe to the noxious quality 
.of verdigreafe, which, for the moft part, fhews its effeéts fud- 
denly in the bowels or nervous fyftem. Iam, &c. 


James Ramsay.’ 


The next cafe is that of a leg amputated, without any fubfe- 
quent hemorrhage, or bad fymptom. As the foot had beer 
mortified, we wifh the gentleman, who performed the operation, 
had examined the condition of the arteries in the Jeg which was 
taken off, that we might know whether the blood had ftag- 
nated in confequence of the mortification, and formed plugs for 
their cavities. We fhould alfo have been glad to know how 
they appeared on the furface of the ftump, 


In the eleventh article, Mr. Bernard Baine,; apothecary, in 
Cork-{ftreet, defcribes his own very remarkable cafe, being an 
obftinate pain about the region of the right kidney, originally 
produced by hard exercife, in the thirteenth year of his age; 
recurring, after long intervals, until at length it grew intolera- 
ble ; removed by Bath water drank on the fpot ; returning af- 
terwards, and finally cured by drinking a mixture of hot com- 
mon water, and cold Pyrmont water, in equal quantities, taken 

-to the amount of five half pints in the day, half a pint at a 
time. It is, in our opinion, no eafy matter to account either 
for the diforder or for the cure, unlefs we fuppofe it of the 
rheumatic family. Yet the medicines commonly prefcribed in 
that diftemper, had no effe& in this cafe, which is corroborated 
with two others of a fimilar nature, treated in the fame man- 
her, with the fame fuccefs. 


In the following article; by that ingenious chymift Dr. Mor- 
ris, we are favoured with the genuine procefs for making ether, 
or dulcified {pirit of vitriol, which we fhall infert for the beneft 
of the reader. 


‘ Take of rectified fpirit of wine, three pounds ; put it into 

a two gallon ftone bottle; add to it by two ounces at a time; 
allowing the interval of a quarter of an hour between each ad- 
dition, three pounds and fix ounces of the ftrong vitriolic acid ; 
let the mixture digeft without heat for the fpace of a night:. ut 
the morning, decant it from one veffel to another three or four 
times; convey it through a glafs funnel and long tube into a 
retort, capable of containing three times the quantity ; place it 
in. an iron pot, with an inch of fand at bottom ; add mote 
fand round the retort, to the height of the mixture ; fet it over 
_a quick fire ; lute alarge receiver to the retort, leaving a pin- 
hole in the luting, wolefs the receiver is perforated; continue 
5 the 
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the fire, till an ebullition, accompanied with large bubbles, is 
obferved in the mixture ; then remove the fire intirely : the 
heat of the fand will be fufficient to complete the diftillation of 
the zther, which is to be feparated from the fpirit of wine 
diftilled before the ebullition, in the manner hereafter to be, 
mentioned.’ 


This procefs is followed with fome curious remarks and expe- 
riments, and two cafes of obftinate rheumatifm, in which the 
zther gave immediate relief. The doctor has likewife tried it 
externally in the head-ach, and tooth-ach, and internally in 
hyfterical cafes, with good effect : for our own parts, we have 
tried it externally both in the head-ach and tooth-ach, withant 
any effeé at all. | 


The thirteenth is a very long and tedious article, confifting 
of many letters from phyficians in different parts of Scotland, 
giving a circumftantial detail of an epidemic diftemper, which 
prevailed in fome parts of that kingdom during the autumn of 
1758. This diftemper, whichis introduced with a very accu- 
rate detail of the weather, feems to have been neither more nor 
lefs than a cold, occafioned by the alteration in the air, when 
the chill eafterly winds began to blow in the rear of a mild dry 
fummer. Some patients were taken with a fhivering ; fome 
had no fhivering. Some had a head-ach3 others had no head~ 
ach to fignify. Some had a fore throat; others were without 
this fymptom. Some coughed, and fome did not cough. Some 
had high pulfes, and fome had low pulfes. The high pulfes 
were taken down with evacuation and the cool regimen; the 
Jow pulfes were raifed by repletion, and the warm regimen. 
The foofe were reftringed ; the coftive were relaxed. Thofe 
that took any medicines generally found the good effeéts of 
warm diluents, diaphoretics, lying a-bed and fweating; and 
many that took no medicines recovered notwithftanding. Whe- 
ther or not it was infe&tious does not diftinfly appear; but if it 
was, fome happily efcaped the infection ; and thofe that went 
too foon abroad, were fubjec&t to a relapfe. Thefe, to be fure, 
are very curious circumftances, and the narration of them will, 
no doubt, contribute greatly to the advantage of medical know. 
ledge : but, for all that, we did not think this diftemper had 
been fuch a rarity in North Britain. , 


[To be continued.] 
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Arr. VI. Letters to a young Nobleman. 8vo. Pricé 43. 
Millar. 


"THESE letters are eafy, polite, and well calculated to im- 

prefs the imagination of a juvenile reader, and enforce the 
ufeful precepts they contain. The writer appears to have improved 
natural good fenfe, by a fedulous application to the beft authors 
of antiquity, and the prefent age; he hath digefted their know- 
ledge, rendered it his own, and communicated it without pe- 
dantry, or the oltentation of deep erudition. © ‘To engage the 
‘young nobleman in the purfuit of thofe accomplifhments which 
can alone qualify him to difcharge the duties he owes to fociety 
from his rank and fortune, is our author’s laudable defign ; and 
he enters upon the execution with pointing out the peculiar ad- 
vantages he enjoys, in confequence of his elevated ftation, 
Others muft labour to acquire fkill in their feveral profeffions, 
only a fmall portion of their time can be {pared to improve 
themfelves in a general knowledge of men and manners, and 
in a graceful and eafy politenefs; whereas this conftitutes the 


whole ftudy of the nobleman, 


In the fecond- letter our author recommends the ftudy of hif- 
tory as effentially neceffary to the man of quality. ‘ Whena 
young nobleman is tracing back the great events and revolu- 
‘tions of human affairs to thetr fprings and caufes, confidering 
the characters of legiflators and heroes, and comparing what 
they did with their various methods of aéting, he is as much 
bufied and employe d in ftudying his own profeffion,; as a watch- 
maker who is viewing the machinery of aclock, and confider- 
ing its fprings and movements.’ ‘A knowledge (fays he) of 
the individual human frame, is not more the anatomift’s bufi- 
nefs, than that of the complex political body of mankind is 
the bufinefs; and ought to be the ftudy of every iman who is 
born to a fuperior rank in any country ; but chizfly ina free 
country, where every member of the commonwealth has au 
influence proportioned to his itation and abilities.’ 


He proceeds to demontirate, that befides the political. know- 
ledge of ftates, and general knowledge of human mature, de- 
ducibie from hiitory, this ftudy in particular qualides the man 
of fathion to fpeak inftruétively and perfuafively in the Britifh 


fenate. ‘The finett models of eloquence, as well as the beft 


maxims of civil and political prudence, are to be found in the 
claffic writers; even modern hiftory, and efpecially that of Great 
Britain, furnifhes fpecimens of animated oratory, not unworthy 


of Athens or Rome. Sx xX w2e¥ 
Our 
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Gur.author begins his.third Jetter with fhewing. the neceffity 
of being: acquainted with the more remote and fabulous ages of 
antiquity, to form a right judgment of the produétions.in the 
fine arts, in poetry, painting, and fculpture. The hiftory of 
the Grecian {tates is particularly interefting, he thinks, to a Bri- 
tifh nobleman, on account of the variety of governments, the 
freedom of.the feveral conftitutions, and the elegant monu- 
ments which {till exift of the vigorous genius, refined tafte, and 
folid underftanding of the people. ‘To be converfant in the 
hiftory of thofe free. {tates ; to know how their affairs were 
managed, and how their popular affemblies were influenced, is, 
as it were, being acquainted with bufinefs, and tranfadting af- 
fairs in theory and fpeculation, before one comes to be con-= 
cerned in fuch matters in life and praétice.’ He proceeds to the 
Roman hiltorians, paffes judgment on the principal J.atin wri- 
ters, demonftrates the real inftruétion to be acquired from a 
due attention to the rife and fall of this vaft empire, and can- 
cludes with fhewing the manner in which the prefent hi ittory of 
Europe ought to be ttudied. 


The fourth letter is upon the utility of biography to the nos 
bleman, and of a more perfe& and intimate acquaintance with 
celebrated perfonages, than can be acquired from perufing ge- 
neral hiftories. Here feveral very judicious obfervations occur, 
which we have not room to trani{cribe. 


The fifth letter, which treats of tafte, may be deemed more 
curious and novel than any of the preceding. Here the author 
inquires into the peculiar circumftances of London and Paris 5 
and taking it for granted, that the inhabitants of the latter ex- 
cel in the fine arts, he endeavours to affign the caufes. Tho” 
we apprehend this poftulatum may be difputed, we thall avoid 
controverfy, and content ourfelves with enumerating the au- 
thor’s reafons for that univerfality of tafte obfervable among 
French gentlemen, bred in the metropolis. Among a great va~ 
riety, thefe are the principal ; the refidence of the nobility in Pa- 
ris ; the influence of the univerfity, and the different focieties 
cftablifthed for the improvement of the Ge/les Jettres, and the fine 
arts ; the rewards and honours conferred’ on ee te ne me- 
rit ; the public libraries erefled in ditferent parts of the city ; 
the vaft' collections of paintings, drawings, ftatues, and me- 
dals, which are open to the curjous without trouble or expence ¢ 
and lafily, the leifure which the inhabitants of Paris have for 
ftudy and retirement, becaufe they are not immerfed in bufinefs 
and commerce. 


The fixth letter is ftill more interefting, as the author has ex- 


erted the whole force of his genius, inthe defence of freedom, 
Kz | and 
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and its happy influence upon all the produétions of tafte, fen~ 
fiment, and underftanding, upon arts as well as fcience.* If 
we miftake not, the ingenious Mr. Hume Kath endeavoured te: 
prove in one of his eflays, that the powers of intelleé&t make the 
greateft progrefs under a free conftitution, but that tafte, feel- 
ing, and the pelite arts, flourifh moft under an abfolute govern- 
ment. Our author combats this affertion with great eloquence 
and ftrong argument : he reviews the moft celebrated writers 
of Rome, and proves that they were not only born but bred 
before the overthrow of liberty, and the age commonly ftiled 
Auguftan. ‘Terence, Lucretius, Salluft, Virgil, Catullus, Ho- 
race, Livy, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, Cicefo; and Czfar, were 
all born and educated in republican principles, and the greater 
number dead before Auguftus had eftablifhed his defpotic pow-- 
er. Heindeed patronized genius, becaufe it was his intereft ; 
but from the time that liberty was extinguifhed we may date 
the decline-of the arts in Rome. 


‘In vain (fays-our author) do we look among the Romans,. 
after this period, for writers equal to thofe of the Ciceronian 
age. ‘* Sint Mecznates, nom deerunt, Flacce, Marones,” may 
do very wellin an epigram, but it will not be found to anfwer 
in. fa&. The liberty, the {pirit, and knowledge of an age, muft 
form the genius and talte of the writers of that age. ’Twas 
not owing to the patronage of Mecznas that Virgil was fuch 
an excellent poet, or to the want of fuch patrons that none 
comparable to him appeared afterwards. The noble genius, 
that dwelt among the free citizens of Rome, difdained to inha- 
bit an enflaved country, or to attend upon the firbjedts of a 


defpotic emperor.’ 


Upon the whole, we think our author has indifputably prov- 
ed, that the republic formed the great writers of the Auguftatr 
age; that the power of the emperors put a ftop to further im- 
provement ; that, had Roman freedony been of longer duration, 
the people would probably have arrived at greater perfection, at 
leaft in fome branches of polite learning ;. and that arbitrary 
power, anda vitiated talte, took place together,.and continued; 
hand in hand, until the latter became thoroughly depraved. 


In the feventh letter the argument is continued and. tran{- 
ferred to the age of Lewis XIV. which has, by many writers, 
been compared to the Auguitan age ; and we think the author 
has finely demonftrated, that the abolition of the feudal fyftem,. 
which rendered the people flaves to a number of petty tyrants, 
the eftablifhment of parliaments, that have fince fo nobly vin- 
dicated their liberties, and the ftruggles of the reformifts for 


civi] and religious liberty, rather than-the patronage of the mo- 
: nareh,. 
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march, and.the influence of the court, were the true caufes of 
the rapid progrefs of tafte and genius in France. Thus it was 
not the defpotifm of Lewis, nor the radiance of his crown, that 
cherifhed taite ; it was the contraéting defpotifm into one point, 
and lodging arbitrary power in the hands of one man inftead of. 
a multitude ; *twas the generous efforts for liberty and indepen- 
dence, and thegeneral prevailing {pirit. of freedom in action and 
thought, that formed thofe geniufes who flourifhed when Lewis 
came to the throne, and whofe works immortalize his reign. 
Corneille, Moliere, Boffuet, Rochefoucault, Pouffin, and Le 
Brun, were bora long before the efforts of Richelieu had fully 
eftablifhed the power of the French monarchs. Our author 
fums up the argument in the following manner : 


 * The periodan which the French tafte was gradually improv- 
- ing, was a period when the rights of the bulk of the people 
_ were gaining ground; genius and tafte were carried to their 

gteateft perfection by thofe who were born at the very time when 
France was moft free. Since the adminiftration of Richelieu, 
the government hath been more arbitrary, and tafte hath not 
made any advances, perhaps hath not been kept up with an — 
equal degree of elegance and fpirit. But though it thould be 
allowed that it has, even this cannot greatly invalidate the ar- 
gument in favour of the happy infuence of liberty, fince thé 
French are certainly not fo utterly deprived of freedom, or fo 
much oppreffed by the iren rod of flavery, as to be rendered 
incapable, like the fubje&ts of defpotic emperors, to be animated 
and improved by other favourable circumftances.’ 


He concludes the letter with mentioning fome other circum- 
ftances, which have a happy influence upon tafte in France; 
and among the chief of thefe he reckons the univerfality of the 
French language ; though we imagine that this circumftance 
muft contribute, at Jeaft, as much to the advantage of other 
nations as of France, if it be granted that polite literature, and 
productions of tafte, are carried to the higheft pitch of perfec 
tion in that country. 


In the laft letter our author examines the queftion, why poe- 
try has flourifhed more in England than feulpture or painting. 
His anfwer is only conjectural ; but as it is exceedingly inge- 
nious, we fhail prefent it to our readers in his own words. . 


‘ There are no paffions of the human mind capable of being 
worked up to greater heights, or of producing ftronger effedts, 
than fuperftition and enthufiafm ; hence we may eafily conceive, 
what an influence the confecrating of ftatues and pictures, as 
obje&ts of adoration in Roman Catholic countries, muft have 
upon the minds of the people, and for what reafons no pains are 


fpared, -_ no expence grudged, to procure pieces of the moft 
K 3 ftriking 
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ftriking beauty and expreffion to adorn popifh altars, and to’ 
animate the devotion of fuperftitious votaries. Fatt and expe-’ 
rience, as well as reafon and theory, confirm this opinion, and 
naturally account for thofe ftrong powers of fancy which Roman 
Catholic painters have difcovered, and for that great encou-’ 
ragement they have met with from the refigious. The firft-and 
the laft works of almoft all the great mafters have been devo- 
tional pieces, and done too for fome religious houfe. 


~~. 


‘ Cimabue, the father and reftorer of painting in modern 
timss, when a boy, ufed to ftep from f{chool and {pend his bours 
in. viewing thofe painters, which the governors of, Florence had, 
brought from Greece, :and who were at work in.the chapel of 
the family of Gondi, in the church of .Sané&ta Maria Novella. 
There he firft had his imagination warmed, and fornied thofe 
ideas of an art he afterwards carried to a degree of perfe&tion, 
which, though far inferior to what it has fince arrived at, was 
infinitely fuperior to that in which he found it. A picture of the 
Bleffed Virgin done by him for that very church was beheld 
with fuch admiration, that all che people of Florence went to 
receive it from him at his houfe, and conduéted it with extraor-. 
dinary demonftrations of joy, with great pomp and the found 
of trumpets, to the church where it was to be placed. Such 
honours muft have powerfully incited others to endeavour to ex- 
cel in an art that could acquire one fo much applauie. 


‘ The hiftory of the moft famous modern painters is principally 
taken up with accounts of the encouragement they received 
from popes, and of the pidtures they did for ‘churches and reli- 
gious houfes. Raphael was fo highly honoured by Julius I. 
and Leo X. that he even hoped to have been made a cardinal. 
His greateft and beft pieces were done for churches, and the 
fubjects of them are taken from facred hiftory. The transfigu- 
ration, his laft and moft perfe& performance, fhews how much 
his imagination’ was elevated above vulgar conceptions by a ftu- 
dy of. the fublime paffages of fcripture, fince he has given fuch 
a divine refplendence to the figure of our Saviour, as is allowed 
to be indeed wonderful, and makes a fine writer fay, that he 
exerted a laft and great effort, to fhew the power of his art, in 
conxeying an idea even of things which are inexpreffible. But 
*tis unneceffary to fhew what motives to excel, and how much 
employment the image-worfhip of the church of Rome gives 
to painters and ftatuaries ; this is fo evidentas to ftand in need 
of no illuftration. I fhall only add, that the fine piftures and 
ftatues, with which the popit ith alrars are adorned, and to which 
their religion commands the people to fix their eyes with devout 


Ritention, muft give an opportunity of viewing fine pieces, and 
of 
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of having one’s fancy often warmly {truck with the charming 
produgtions of fculpture and painting, which is not to be met, 
with in Proteftant countsies, and confequently mut afford. 
young people many occafions of feeling the power of their ge- 
nius, and of difcovering their tafte for the imitative arts. Be-- 
fides, a picture, which devotion bids one behold with venera-, 
tion, muft make a far deeper impreflion upon the mind, and 
affectit with a more fenfible rapture, than it could poflibly de, 
were only one to look at it.as a common piece of art, or from, 
no other motive but to gratify tatte or curiofity. Strange 
things have been told of the {trong impreflions made by images 
upon the imagination, and of the effe& of fuch impreflions. 
The ingenious Malbranche tells us, 1 think, for I have not got 
his book by me, of a woman who bore a child with a face ex- 
actly refembling the image of an old faint, to which the had 
conftantly paid her devotions during the time of her pregnancy. 
If this ftory be true, it is a ftriking proof with what fenfibility pic~ 
tures are fometimes beheld by thofe who kneel to popith fbrines, 
And if the theory, that every fentiment of the mother isin fome 
meafure communicated to the feetus, be juft, it proves too, that 
the imprefiion, made by a picture upon the fancy of the mo- 
ther, muft in a fmall degree affect the child’s, and ftamp an 
original tafte for painting upon itsimagination. Thus the cir- 
cumftances that are favourable to the arts of painting and 
fculpture in Roman Catholic countries may be traged back even 
to the moft diftant and primitive impreffions that are ftamped 
upon the human mind.’ 


Other explications of the fame difficulty are offered ; but 
what we have quoted, we think by much the moft original and 
fatisfactory. 


To conclude, we have not lately met with any- performance 
that has yielded us more fatisfa€tion than thefe letters, on ace 
count of the tafte, genius, and knowledge of the author. 





Art. VII. The School for Lovers, a Comedy. As itis ated at the 
Theatre-Royal in Qrury-Lane. By Wiiliam Whitchead, E/g 
Poet Leureat. Sve. Pr. 1s.6d. Dodfley. 


EF ORE we proceed tq particuiarize our fenton on this 

performance, we mult take notice of an expreffion in the 
prologue, which feems to affectour own characters, . /The lines 
are thefe : : 


‘ Yet ftill the author, anxious for his play, 

Shook ‘his wife head what will the critics fay 2. 
As:ufaal, Sir-——~abufe you all they can’——+_— 

K 4 It 
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If we, the Reviewers, are included in this general denomina- 
tion, we muft plead Nor guilty to the indiGment. To the beft of 
our recollection, we never abufed Mr. Whitehead, nor con- - 
demned any of his works: on the contrary, we have always 
beftowed apon them that approbation which chey very well de- 
ferved. Nay, we will defy our worft enemies to produce a fin- 
gle inftance in the Critical Review, wherein we have treated any 
refpectable author with difrefpe&t, or condemned any perfor- 
mance of merit to oblivion. In our animadverfions we have 
always endeavoured to avoid perfonalities, and to feparate the 
writer’s private character from the confideration of his works, 
except in a very few inftances, which would not admit of this fe- 
paration. In return, we have been expofed to all the malice 
and revenge of bad writers, maddened by the ill fuccefs of 
their labours. Inftead of pointing out the abfurdity and in- 
juftice of our cenfures, they have repeated the general charge 
of ignorance, envy, infolence, and fcurrility. Not contented 
with impeaching our underftanding and integrity as critics, 
they have fcrutinifed the private characters of fome individuals, 
fuppofed to be concerned in the Review, and finding them proof 
again{ft all hoftile inquiry, have very honeitly invented circum- 
ftances.apainit their perfonal condu&. We take it for granted, 
that he who defames and attempts to vilify the chara@ter of his 
neighbour, while his own confcience tells him it is unexception- 
' able, muft bea wretch fo hardened in iniquity, as to undertake 
and perpetrate the worft of villainies, were he not reftricted by 
the confideration of his own fafety. 'Thofe general calumnia- 
tors we leave to the ftings of their own reflection ; but we can- 
not help fmiling, to find ourfelves accufed of abufe and {curri- 
lity, by thofe who have drainsd every fewer of obloquy and 
flander, to defile and disfigure our names and reputation. 


We learn from an advertifement, prefixed to the performance 
now before us, that it is founded on a plan of monfieur de Fon- 
tenelle, never intended for the flage, and printed in the eighth 
volume of his works, under the title of Le Tefament. It isin- 
fcribed to the memory of that elegant writer; and the-author 
fubfcribes himfelf a lover of fimplicity ; an epithet which, in 
our opinion, he has not affumed without reafon, if we may be 
allowed to judge from she Schock for Lovers. The fable we fhall 
fketch in a few words. Sir John Dorilant, a gentleman of the 
moft delicate honour, is enamoured of the accomplifhed Celia, 
to whom’ he is left guardian by her father’s will, with an exprefs 
tlaufe by which he can claim her in marriage. Modely, a gay 
gentleman of the town, comes down to Sir John’s houfe in the 
country, in order to efpoufe the knight’s fifter Araminta, a fine 
woman, to whem he had made his addreffes ; but in the inte- 
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rim he fecs Celia, and praétifes upon her heart, not without 
making fome progrefs in her affe€tion s for her regard to Sir 
John feems to be founded rather upon efteem and gratitude, 
than upon the paffion of love. Modely’s defign upon this young 
lady, is countenancedandvaflifted by her owa mother lady Ber 
verley, an antiquated coquette, who has herfelf an inclination 
for the knight; and his advances to Calia are perceived by the 
keen, penetrating, jealous. eye of Araminta.. Belmoar,. the 
friend of Modely, helps'to thicken the plot, and bring on the 
denouement. Many perplexities arife from the delicacy of Sir 
John, the fenfibility. of Celia, the jealoufy ,of Araminta, the 
levity of Modely, and the paffion of lady Beverley. The knight, 
on a fuppofition that Czlia has a tendre for Modely, refolves 
to facrifice his own quiet to her happinefs, and actually gives her.a 
paper, releafing her from the reftriétions in her father’s will, This 
noble way of proceeding produces an equally generous. effort 
in Celia, who. tears the writing in difdain, expreffes the utmoft 
affliétion at finding herfelf given up by Sir John Dorilant 3 re- 
je&s the addrefles of Modely with contempt for his behaviour to 
Araminta ; leads a deaf car to all the exhortations of her mo- 
ther; and, finally, futrenders her heart to the right owner, 
Modely repents, and returns to Araminta, who feems to, be con- 
vinced of his fincerity,,.and is half reconciled, Lady Beverley 
is tolerably well fatisfied; the reft of the perfons in the drama 
are happy ; and the whole concludes with a dance, 


The reader muit not expe& to meet with much witty Tepar- 
tee, or great violence of-humour, in this performance. Nor 
will the eye be entertained. with a variety of fhifting {cenes, nor 
the imagination tranfported by a hurry of bufinefs ; yet thefe are 
the articles on which the fuccefs of a moderna comedy, in a great 
meafure, depends. Our author has preferved .the unities “of 
time and place with the moft fcrupulous exaétnefs.; though we 
have lived to hear this cenfured as a defe&t, In the condu& of 
the fable he has judicioufly maintained the keeping, and rendet- 
ed all the other chara&ters fecondary and fubfervient to the prin- 
cipal figures, Sir Jolin Dorilant and Calia. This is a propriety 
which many a good artift has not been able to eftablih. We 
have known a fubordinate groupe ftart. forwards, rival the’prin- 
cipal figures in importance, and diminifh their effec, in {pite of 
all that the painter or poet could do to keep them at their pro- 
per diftance, 


Although there is nothing in the Schoo! for Lovers to elevate, 
furprize, and excite loud burfts of laughter ; the delicate rea- 
der will find in it abundance of entertainment, The characters 
are well diftinguifhed and contrafted ; thofe of Sir John and 
Czlia are marked by a very amiable and engaging fenfibility, 

which 
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_ which recommends them ftrongly to the favour of the audience, 
The dialogue is eafy, natural, and genteel, and the fituations 
are extremely:interefting. 


A hice critic might think the chara€ter of Belmout infignifi 
cant, if not unneceffary; and that Modely, notwithftanding his 
penitence, was featce intitled to a reconciliation with Araminta ; 
‘as there feems to be fomething more inexcufable than meer le- 
vity, in his condué. For our parts, we heartily with he had 
made no impreffion on the heart of the delicate Calia, which, 
we think, ought to have been kept facredto him who was alone 
worthy to poflefs fuch an ineftimable treafure. 


— 
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Arr. VIII. The Hiftory of the Travels adit Adventures of the Che: 
*palier John Taylor, Ophikalmiater 5° Pontifical—Imperial and 
Royal———The Kings of Poland, Detimark, Sweden, ‘The E- 
* WeGors of the Holy Empire—The Pritices of Saxegotha, ‘Meck- 
’ Tenders, Anfpach, Brunfwick, Parme, «Modena, ‘Zerbft, 
©’ Doraine, Saxony, Heffe Caffel, Holftein, - Salzbourg, Ba- 
~'Yiere, Leige, Bareith, Georgia, &c. ‘Pr. in Opt. C. of Rom. 
M.'D.—C. D.—Author of 45 Works in different languages : 
thé produce for upwards of thirty Years, ‘of the greatef? Practice 
‘in the Cure of diftempered Eyes, of any in the Age we live—Who 
‘“bas been in every Court, Kingdom, Province, State, City, ‘ana 
Town of the leaft Confideration in all Europe, without exception. 
-~2Written by Himfelf. Introduced by an bumble Appeal, of the 
Author to the Sovertigns of Hurope. Addreffed to bis only Som 
3 vols. 8vo. Pr. 7s. Gd. Williams, ut 





T HE chevalier Taylor-is one of thofe wonderful and eccentrie 

geniufles, who appear perhaps about once in.a.century, to 
farprit and aftonifh mankind, who, without the leaft regard to 
the reft of the world, fpeak, write, and a&, according to the 
bent of their owninclination; who, armed with that confidence 
which arifes from the higheft opinion of. their own abilities, 
never fay or.do any thing like other men. | From beings: fo 
extraordinary, ‘nothing but works asextraordinary: can irbe 
expected. We are not, therefore, in the Jeaft furprifed to-find 
‘the performance -beforé us different in every refpe& fromthe 
generality of thofe which fall under our infpection. ‘Theiehé+ 
valier need not have informed us in the title page, that.it was 
qwritten by himfelf, as no creature upon earth, but John Taylor, 
Opthalmiater, &c. could poffibly have compofed it. The ads 
ventures related are fo whimfically romantic, the tranfitions 
fo fudden and pindaric, the ftile fo lofty and inflated, that the 


reader cannot help fancying himfelf in the Tegions of Quixotifiny 
and 
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and following the knight of La’ Mancha, whom the Chewaljer' 
feems to refemble in fome of his moft ftriking features... The’ 
dedication to his fon, with which he ufhers in his work, has 
fomething fo peculiar in the caft and turn of) it; that we cannot 
refufe our readers the fatisfaGion of perufing its +» 


‘ To’ my only SON. 

* My Dear Son, 

‘Can I do ill when I addrefs to you the naty of your fa- 
ther’s life ? Whofe name can be fo proper as your own, to be 
prefixed to a work of this kind ? You who was born to repre- 
fent me living, when I fhall ceafe to be—Born to purfue that 
moft excellent'and important profeffion, in which I have for fo 
many years laboured to be ufeful—Born to defend my caufe, 
and to fupport my fame. , 

‘ May I not pre/ume, that you, my fon, will defend your fa- 
ther’s caufe?—May I not afirm, that you, my fon, will fup- 
port your father’s fame ? 

¢ After having this faid, need 1 add morethan remind you 
—That, toa father, nothing can be fo dear as. a, deferving 
fon—Nor ftate fo defirable, as that of the man who beholds 
his fucceffor, and knows him to, be worthy.—Be profperous— 


Be happy. . lam, 
Your affe&tionate Father, 


The Chevalier JOHN TAYLOR.’ 


What think you, gentle readers ? Quale principium dedit ! 
_ but this is nothing to the'noble fublimity of ftile which ap- 
pears in the preface, where the chevalier, who is-certainly one 
of the moft zodef# men upon earth, calls on the princes and po- 
tentates of the world to teftify his merit. 


‘ O thou ‘mighty—O thou fovereign pontiff—O thou great 
luminary of the church !—O ye imperial—O ye royal——O ye 
great mafters ‘of empire !—O ye empreffes—O ve queens— 
O ye great people of Rome, once mafters of the willing world, 
governors of that great miftrefs of our terreftrial globe, have 
you not declared with one voice in praife of my} works—O 
ye learned great in the knowledge of, phyfic-—excellent in 
virtue—you who are placed at the head of human wifdom, 
have you not told to mankind: how. highly yee ei eg my 
deeds i? sn 


With this kind of gallimaufry our chevalier fills abéae tén or 

a dozen pages, and then proceeds to the hiftory of his life 
and adventures, which, by a feries of uninterefting. fats, 
ridiculous ftories, long;winded, periods, and crude and. trite 
reflections, he has contrived to fpin out into three,tedious wo- 
lumes, which few, befides the unfortunate reviewers, will per- 
' haps 
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haps ever take the pains to go through.——He tells us, that (in 
his own inimitable ftile)' in Norwich he firft beheld the light, 
and became acquainted with the glories of the fun; and > thar 
in this famous city his mother firft became acquainted with his 
exiftence; that his father, (obferve, reader, what a wonderful 
difcovery) was the Jatt betore himfelf of all his race; and that 
from his infancy, he had an inclination innate for that-particn- 
Jar part of phyfic for which he is fo well-known; and hopes 
that by the care and induftry of his fucceffors it may be told 
in after-times, that he was born in this age for. this great and 
important undertaking ; and that all mankind were convinced 
before he left the world, that his labours had not been in 
vain. Then follow ten or a dozen pages to tell us, that fuch 
3 year lie fet out for Edinburgh ; the next, went to Dublin ; 
the next,.to Rome; &c. to which he adds a lift of five and - 
forty books written by him in different languages; and a 
Specimen of his courfe of le€tures, given in the feveral courts 
abroad, in the prefence of crowned heads aud fougreign princes, 
with all whom (if we will believe him) befides two or three 
hundred of thé greateft men in the world, he was intimately 
acquainted._He tells us, that he travelled once above a 
hundred-leagues to. fee the famous Metattafio, that he might 
fay, in the ftory of his life, that'no one man of any extraordi- 
nary excellence in all Europe had «¢/caped his perfonal know- 
ledge: the word efcaped is here made ufe of by the chevalier 
with great propriety, as we believe all thofe, who! had that 
good fortune, were not iafenfible of their happinefs. So infa- 
tiable was the dottor’s thirft after knowledge of this kind, that, 
after enumerating a long file of eminent perfonages, who were 
his intimate friends, he adds, ‘I. perfonally knew \fonarhan 
Wild, Jack Shepherd, and that- wondrous female, named the 
Rabbit Woman ; was by accident hearing tria's at the O/d 
Baily, and faw Blake cut the throat of the firit; was at the 
trial of the fecond ; and at the detection of the. impofition of 
the third.’ 


What a furprifingly extenfive Knowledge this chevalier Tay- 
Jor muft have ! Whata pity it is he could not have added, ‘ I 
knew Afhley at the punch-houfe, have bought buttons of Si- 
mons the Jew, was perfonally acquainted with Betty Canning, 
kiffled mother Squires, drank tea with Mr. Parfons, and was 
Jet into the fecret of the Cock-lane ghoft by mifs Fanny her- 
felf.’ 


Would you believe it, readers, that this celebrated Opthalmia- 
ter has feen more with his own eyes, than all the eyes he ever 
reftored put together ; at Naples, he faw (he tells us) that 
tremendous fiery mountain Vi/evous (which, by the bye, isa 
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fhountain we never yet heard of,) he faw two bodies and one 
trunk, and two heads and one body; he -faw fome of thofe 
very elephants (furprifing, that.a man fhould fee an elephant !} 
that Thamas Kouli Kan once charged with the treafure, that 
he had brought from the great Mogul’s country,’ and one-of 
them was above 400 years old, and he was likewife well in- 
formed of the adventures of prince Hercules *, (a gentlemass 
whofe name we do not remember) and was inftruéted, he tells 
us, in the cruel manner of putting out the eyes of conquered 
princes ;—-what a pity it was the doctor could not have exer- 
cifed his genius, and immortalifed his name by putting them 
in again! He has met, he fays, with many fingular beings, 
(none we believe fo fingular as himfelf) in various parts, fuch 
as men not exceeding 24 inches in heighth, and others of $ 
feet (fingular enough indeed !) both in juft proportion and 
found judgment. How happened it, dear chevalier, that you 
could not perfuade fome of thefe Lilliputians or Brobdignaggians 
to accompany you to England? you might have made more 
money of them herethan all your knowledge of the eye, or 
even than the hiftory of your own life, will ever bring you ia: 
the doétor, in fhort, hath feen nuns, friars, hermits, tombs, 
relicks, miracles, &c. &c. every thing, and every body, in the 
world; and what muft be the confequence of this ? doubtlefs 
that he is the greateft man én the world : as the poet fweetly 
fings, 

. If you have feen all thefe, then 
* Bat the chevalier’s merit, as a traveller, is poor and in- 
confiderable in comparifon with the aftonifhing figure whicix 
he makes in thefe volumes as a philofopher, a wit, a divine, 
a lover, and a dancer: nobody was ever fo hugely admired 
and refpected by the men, or fo univerfally beloved, carefled, and 
idolized. by the ladies, infomuch that he was enabled to give 
us, in his firft volume, a moft learned and complete differta- 
tion on The Art of Pieafing, founded on his own experience. 
What opinion the chevalier himfelf had of this differtation, the 
reader will learn by his own words, ‘ I could talk (fays he} 
whole days on this moft interefting and delightful fubje&, and 
I believe allwho know me will agree, that fuch have been my 
opportunities to acquire knowledge this way, and fuch is my 
acquaintance with men and things, that on this topic [ could 
furnifh a perpetual variety ; but.it becomes me here to pyt a 
period, left 1 fhould betray the novice, not the mafter, 7» 
the art of pleafing ; for by faying too much upon it, however, in 








—_— 


* Vifuvous is the doétor’s new name for Fe/uvixs,. and 
Prince Hercules for Prince Herachius. ua 
| my 
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my own judgment, entertaining, the effet with fome, may. 
not equal my defire, and with allfuch I cannot hope to.pleafe ; 
and confequently lofe with them, what 1 labour with all to . 


obtain.’ 


- To convince us that he was himfelf a great proficient and 
perfect adept in the abovementioned 4rt cf Pleafing, he tells 
two or three ftories of himfelf (too long to be here inferted) 
by which it appears that the chevalier, who always aflumed 
the character of an Enamoraio, made himfelf extremely ridi- 
culous in ‘the eyes of fome perfons of the firft fafhion abroad, 
who treated him as the duchefs did Don Quixot, drew him into 
a ferape, and then laughed at him. See the account of his 
making love to a princefs, vol. I. p. 110. ‘The following little 
adventure, as related by the chevalier in his fecond volume, 
may ferve to give us an idea both of the opinion which he en- 
tertains of his own abilities in his profeflion, and at the fame 
time of his ftile and manner. 


‘ Being on my road (fays he) to another great court, my 
coach was flopped on my paflage through a little town, by a 
woman, who had the appearance of fome poor fhopkeeper’s 
wife in that place, to afk my advice as I paffed ; for her 
daughter, a girl about 16, who had bad eyes, and begged of 
me with great earneftnefs to come into a neighbour’s houfe to 
give her my opinion. Agreeing to this, I went into the room 
where the girl was, and after having examined her diforder, | 
told her mother, as I believed, that I fhould have no great 
dificulty in curing her daughter; but if fhe expected my 
aihitance, fhe mult follow me to the court, whither I was then 
going, for this was an affair of fome days: and as fhe appear- 
ed to me, to be a poor woman, I judged her no way able to 
an{wer the expence of my being detained on her account, con- 
fidering the number of attendants I had at that time with me ; 
however, fhe requefted me to ftay in town that night, till her 
hufband came home, to have his opinion, and offered me a 
confideration, that fhould be agreeable to me for the lofs of 
my time. To which I confented, and next morming early 
waiting the arrival of her hufband, there came to me an ex- 
prefs from a neighbouring duke’s court, about fifteen miles 
from that place, with a letter in fubftance, telling me from 
the minifter in the name of his fovereign, that the princefs ‘his 
dafghter had a great defe& in her fight; and hearing by the 
publick papers that I was to pafs that way to fuch a court, de- 
fired that | would inftantly quit the road, and come over to 
the duke’s court. On this I inftantly ordere’d my equipage 
realy, and fet forward with the meflenger, and left orders for 


the girl, with whom J was the night before, together with hes 
father 
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father ‘on his arrival, to follow me’ to court,’if the’ expééted 
any ‘relief from’ me.” Being ‘at length arrived at the dake’s 
court, and introduced to his highnefs,’ the phyficians: then at- 
tended my arrival, being informed by them the particulars ‘of 
the-diforder in the young-princefs’s eyes, I'was conduéted:into 
her apartments—But how was [ aftonifhed:to behold imethts 
princefs the very poor girl that b was:talking to the night be- 
‘fore; under the charaétercof a poor fhopkeeper’s daughter : 
recovering by degrees my furprizes and :making’ the moft . be- 
coming and refpectfal, apology.in my power, I was told, that 
this artifice was played’ by the order of the fovereign, her. father, 
with a view to difcover the goodnefs of my» heart, as well¢as 
my abilities in my profeffion ; for as a poor girl, it wouldnot 
have been worth my while to undertake a hazardous cafe for 
the trifling reward fhe. was capable. of giving me:, but as a 
princefs, the temptation was great, and it was poffible, not 
knowing me properly ; that 1 might have undertaken on any 
confideration, a perfon of that high rank: and notwithftand- 
ing I had flattered myfelf that, my character and probity in my 
profeflion, were too well eftablifhed, to give caufe fora project 
of this kind, yet this was the undoubted motive. However, in 
the end, I liad the fatisfaétion of anfwering all that could be 
expected from me, as well in regard to the poor girl, as the 
princefs. For my proceedings were fo well approved of by the 
former, that I was in confequence confulted for the latter ; 
the event proved happy, her highnefs was reftored to her 
fight by my hands, and on parting from that court, as I had 
before from fo many others, was judged well worthy of a title, 
together with various magnificent prefents, and other diftin- 
guifhed marks of benevolence and favour, from the fovereign 
and his family.’ 

But our learned doctor not only reftores to fight thofe who 
are blind, but thofe who are wot. For inftance, ‘ An Italian 
nobleman, (fayshe) who believed himfelf blind, from an hy- 
pochondriac diforder, came to me for advice, I inftantly agreed 
With him in opinion, (which is undoubtedly the beft itep to- 
wards a cure in thefe cafes) in obedience to his requeft, I did 
fomething to his eyes, which he efteemed as an operation... I 
clofed his eyes as ufual, by bandage ; in a few. days after, 
before | fet them at liberty, I prepared his. mind for the good 
effeéts of my labours ; finding his judgment ready for my. de, 
fign, | raifed the bandage, prevailed on him, to: believe ; he 
did believe, was convinced he was reftored, aod returned with 
joy to his own country.’ ort ; 


We are not to wonder, after fuch farprifing relations, that 


alady of ninety, poffeffed of immenfe riches, fhould, a$ the 
doctor 


~®. 
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do&or informs us, fall violently in love with him, and offet 
him her heart, which was foon broken by the chevalier’s. up- 
kindnefs. ‘ Whilft I was wandring (fays he) to another part 
of the globe, often thinking-of my misfortune, by negle@ing 
fo happy an opportunity to make meindependant ; and had no 
other confolation but from remembring, that my only reafon 
for the negleé& of fo great a lady’s love was, that 1 had then 
living a lady who claimed me as her right; a reafon, however 
trifling in the opinion of others, proved the undoubted caufe 
of this my great lofs.——-—Should I repent, ’tis certain fome 
would blame me-——Should I not repent, all muft agree, that 
this deed of mine was well worthy of applaufe.’ 


From the recital of feveral extravagant love-tales in his 2d 


volume, the chevalier runs on without any order or connection- 


upon twenty different fubjeés, fuch as the force of by ape 
fe&ts, and religions ; fuicide, duelling, dancing, jealoufy, &¢ 
&c. compofing all together the moft ftrange fg that the 
prefs ever groaned under, all tending to eftablith the chevalier’s 
own confequence. 

And J the little hero of each tale. 


* If I did not fear (fays he) to betray too great a partiality 
iu my own favour, which all muft perceive that I have every 
avbere in this work laboured with fo much care to avoid, I could 
carry thefe refleétions yet farther: I could prove, that it would 
be very difficult to perfuade me, but that every eye has fome 
defe&t that has not been under my care, Let us, continued I, 
gentlemen, fuppofe the natural eye as a diamond in the mine ; 
we all know, that they are both equally the works of heaven ; 
yet the latter does not difcover it’s beauties till paffed through 
the hands of man; a brute diamond muft, faid I, be: polifhe 
ed to fhew it’s charms, why not an eye? for me I confefs, 
though perhaps it will not become me to give my reafons, that 
I have ever remarked an aftonifhing addition to the beauty. of 


an eye after having paffed through my hands. Nay, I muft” 


own, that I have very rarely a good opinion of an eye, that 
has not paffed through my hands, ¢/pecially that of the fair: 

for though I ever was a remarkable defender of their caufe, I 
have always found fuch an aftonifhing alteration in their eyes, 
after pafling under my care, fuch an additién I have ever 
after feen of fire and vivacity, that I have not only myfelf 
often beheld them with joy, but even the fair themfelves 
never thought of their eyes, but judged me worthy of their 
ghigheft regard, for the many happy niger which have fuc- 

ceeded my Jabours.’ 


When the doétor enters into what he calls Subjetts of tender- 
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nfs, his fagacity is to the laft degree aftonifhing, as out 
readers will perceive from the following quotation : 5 


‘ I will fuppofe (fays he) twenty ladies round the table, and 
one amongft them to have free power to chufe a partner for 
life; I will undertake to fhew a young fellow, even to a des 
monftration, though this lady was worth a hundred thoufand 
ounds, if received into the prefence of this focizty of the fair, 
and admitted only two hours in a day, at the hour of dining. 
—If his figure is not difpleafing, if he knows the art of play- 
ing with words, has feen the world, is amiable in his addrefs, 
capable of painting his thoughts with.a fuperior elegance of 
ftile, and of delivering every fentence, with prudence, delicacy, 
fire, and beauty. I fay, I am ready to ae any fuch, in 
this ftate, though of no fortune, how he fhall, on the quef- 
tion of honour, gain‘ this lady in lefs than twenty days, 
though thefe twenty ladies heard all his difcourfe, or deprive 
her of her reafon.’ 


We will venture to affert, in the name of the youth cf this 
great metropolis, that if the chevalier could in reality do what 
he here pretends to, he would foon be at leaft as rich as the old 
lady, who fell in love with him, and necd never bind up aa 
eye again as long as he lives. 


We muft, to be fure, acknowledge, that what the chevalier 
has obferved concerning the danger of facing the fair, muft 
have been the effe& cf deep thought and penetration, viz. 
* ‘That it becomes every prudent man, whofe judgment is not 
ftrong enough to refift their charms—to obferve, in all af- 
femblies, never, if poflible, to be feated oppoiite to them, 
but on one fide: becaufe, by gazing on their beauties, like: 
the fun in the meridian, they dazzle the fight; they heat, 
too much the brain, and give alight too ftrong for man to 
bear: whereas, when feated laterally, like the fun in its de- 
clenfion, the liyht reflected, from their deauteous figures, pafies 
gently over the Sutton of our habits, and, as it pafles, does 
no more than warm our hearts, and gives us joy.’ 


There is not a prettier flower in the doftor’s whole curicus 
nofegay than this. When the chevalier comes to fpeak of the 
virtues of dancing, he is remarkably eloquent, where he proves 
beyond all contradiction, that it is ablolutely effential to the: 
happinefs of both fexes in. body and mind ; he even goes fo. 
far, as to affure us, (and to be fure that is going far enough): 
that our well-being in the next world, greatly depends on.this; 
admirable exercife, ‘ by dancing (fays he) we ceafe to think 
of our affiictions;. and that way aake the pains of life ; we give» 
ever, for a time, refle&ing on our griefs, and we are then 
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better enabled to fupport them, becanfe they are not fo long 
the objects of our attention. That dancing procures more 
effectually thefe defireable ends, than riding or walking,. is 
evident, becaufe the former requires little or no thought, but 
both the latter keep our mindsin a perpetual ftate of reflec- 
tion. With regard to its confequences for our peace here- 
after, it enables us to keep up our courage, and to fupport 
thofe reflections, arifing from the calamities of want, till the 
remedy is found out; whereas, without this relief, how many 
have I known, who have fallen into defpair; and negle@- 
ed their duties in religion, fo effential to the happinefs of the 
foul, and fome have even put an end to their own lives, 
This has been given as a reafon why, in thofe nations, where 
dancing is more practifed than with us, that we -have fewer ' 
examples of felf-murder. And, indeed, I never knew a 
man, who loved dancing, put a period to his own life.’ 


‘ For my own part (continues this illuftrious Ophthalmiater) 
though | have pafied a little the meridian of life, from the 
practice of dancing, (fora little merit in which I am fo well 
known) I am not only in conftitution equal with any man half 
my age, but I am, and ever was, freed from every diforder, 
which brings fo many of my neighbours to their latter end.’ 


We cannot difmifs the chevalier without borrowing from 
him, for the entertainment of our readers, part of his moft 
extraordinary judgment concerning a peculiar fpecies of Sef 
murther, which we believe was never before confidered in that 
light by any other writer, antient or modern. 


‘ Imutt not here forget (fays he) to mention a fpecies of 
fuicide, which I never yet found numbered amongft the felf- 
murderers, though I make no doubt, but to prove it to be one 
of the moft criminal kind, and what deferves the greateit 
chaftifement of the ftate : what I mean is, thofe abominable, 
unthinking, and premeditating murderers of themfelves ; 
thofe deteftable unbelievers of the virtues of phyfical people, 
who are fo extravagantly wicked, and fo exorbitantly unjuft, 
as to refufe to call in, when firlt afflifted, the affiftance of 
my brethren, of the faculty.’ 


‘ Suppofe, gentlemen, faid I, that any one of you had a 
pain in his finger, I believe, gentlemen, that you will alk 
agree that being no way bred to the faculty, he could have no 
right to cure this pain ; becaufe, as his finger is a part of 
the human body, and as the knowledge of the cure of its 
difeafes is a ftudy, of which he is an entire ftranger, it can- 
not but be criminal in him, to attempt the exercife of a pro- 


feflion of fach high concern to his well-being, that he never had 
| ftudied 
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ftudied—No, gentlemen, continued I, be affured, it is hisduty, as 
an honeft man, on feeling this pain in his finger, to fend, in- 
ftantly, for the Piyfician, the Apothecary, and the Surgeon, whofe 
bufinefs alone it is toremove this complaint; which, fhould he 
neglett, it is demonftrable that he is not only guilty of all the evils 
that may follow, with regard to his own health, but he charges 
his confcience witha capital offence; a crime of the higheft mag- 
nitude, being nothing lefs than robbing thefe three gentlemen 
of their undoubted right And fuppofe, added 1, gentlemen, 
that this great and enormous criminal ; this unguarded, this 
thoughtlefs unbeliever, fhould be fo far moved and feduced, 
by the inftigation of the Dewil/, as to perfevere in his moft 
horrid and nioft wicked refolution, in not calling in the aid of 
the faculty, and that this diforder in his finger fhould reach his 
hand—Does he not greatly increafe his guilt ?—Has he not 
robbed thefe gentlemen a fecond time; and bafely and trea- 
cheroufly deprived them, and their children, of their daily 
fupport ?—And fhould this grievous offender purfue his hellifh 
purpofe—-hould his heart become fo hardened—Should our 
dark enemy get fuch an afcendency over him, fo as to con- 
tinue him in his obftinate and diabolical refolution, in not 
calling in my brethren ; and this diforder in his hand, fhould 
reach his whole arm ?—Does he not ftill more and more in- 
creafe his guilt ?—Is he not himfelf the caufe of this third 
evil ?—Has he not, for a third time, robbed thefe gentlemen 
of their undoubted rights ?—And, laftly, Should this vile, this 
wretched, this moft abominable criminal, ftill continue in his 
execrable infidelity of our virtues ?—Should he, added I, arrive 
at length to fuch an exorbitant heighth of wickednefs and 
iniquity, as to continue in his amazing obftinacy—as to perfift 
in his moft dreadful refolution—His unpardonable incredulity, 
in not yet calling in the affiftance of my brethren, and this 
complaint in his arm fhould reach his body, and he dies ?— 
Does he not die felo de fe? And does he not deferve to have 
a ftake drove through him, agreeable to the fentence of the 
law againft all fuch premeditated /2/-murderers >—Gentlemen, 
continued I, what further adds to his guilt is, that all thefe 
abominations were not the efféct of any wild and unguarded 
paffion, which might have mitigated his guilt; but he wit- 
tingly, willingly, and with malice afore-thought, was the 
murderer of himfelf. That thefe were all aéts committed, 
when he was in poffeflion of his full judgment; when his 
reafon was not abfent, and when his confcience—rhat /evere 
monitor, muft tell him that he did wrong—That he oppofed 
the truth, when he knew in his own heart, that he was in the 
way to deftroy himfelf,—That he was fenlible he was daily 
committing robberies after robberies, and thofe of the worft 
kmd—That he was depriving us of our fees; and taking from 
| L 2 us 
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us our daily bread. It is not enough, gentlemen, added f, 
that this moft unhappy criminal may fay in his defence, that 
he did not employ my brethren, and therefore they ‘are not 
intitled to their fees—A mof? infamous evafion ! He fhould have.’ 
employed them, and his not employing them is a demonftra- 
tion of his guilt ; for whofoever prevents another from re- 
ceiving a good, which is his undoubted right, deprives the 
other of that good ; and whoever deprives another of that 
which he has a right to, is guilty of a robbery: becaufe he 
takes from that other, that which does not belong to him.’ 


“The doctor himfelf affures us, that he has been remarkable 
all his life for playing with words, and recorded with diftin&ion 
for it in the politeft focieties of the world: of the truth of 
this affertion every fentence of the three volumes before us is 
a fufficient teftimony ; but we will beg leave to acquaint the 
do&tor, that as the frogs faid in the fable, though it may be 
play to him it is death tous. We will therefore take our leave 
of him in bis own words, by acknowledging, that sere are no 
cworks yet done by the art of man that exceed fuch as thefe, and that 
all who know the chevalier Faylor muft fay with the poet, 


that, 
None but Him/felf can be his Parallel. 
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Art. EX. Solyman and Almena. 12m. Pr. 3s. Payne. 


T LEE. praife beftowed upon merit is the moft foothing felf- 

adulation, whether we refer to life or to literature : in the 
former we intimate our own virtuous inclinations, by the ad- 
miration and efteem which we profefs for virtue ;. in the latter, 
we proclaim our tafte, when we exprefs the fatisfa€tion we re- 
ceive from any production of genius. It is fufficient proof of 
the fhare which vanity hath inthe homage paid to worth or ta- 
lents, that half our pleafure vanifhes, if we are deprived of the 
means of communicating our fenfations. Without ftopping, 
however, to examine how far we were influenced by felfith con- 
fiderations, when we firft recommended. the ingenious infant 
publications of Mr. Langhorne to public notice, it is fufhcient 
to our purpofe, that our warm applaufe hath been ecchoed by 
the general voice, and our endeavours to cherifh rifing ge- 
hius, and animate the coy mufe to farther exertions, fuccefs- 
ful. The little ttory before us is affeQing and moral ;. it 1s em- 
bellifhed with beaugiful images, hints of talte, and juft reflec- 
tions upon human nature, and the wife difpeniations of provi- 
dence. If the figures are not fo bold as thofe we ufually fee in 


modern imitations of the caftern fiile, they are at leait as natu- 
gals 
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ral; and it is obvious from the concluding benedittion, that the 
author has reftrained his fancy throughout the preceding narrative. 


‘ In a pleafant valley of Mefopotamia, on the banks of the 
Irwan, lived Solyman, the fon of Ardavan the fage. He was 
early initructed in all the learning of the Eaft; but as his un- 
derftanding opened, he grew weary of the labours of ftudy, 
and thirfted only for the knowledge of mankind. With much 
importunity he prevailed on his father to permit him to travel 5 
and the aged parent, after laying before the dangers to which 
his virtue was expofed, intimated his confent in thefe words.’ 
«* My fon, if you are determined to travel, let your ear attend to 
the inftrution of age. Move not one ftep from the valley ef 
Irwan, if your heart rely not on the eternal Providence: it is 
that confidence alone which mutt fupport you under all the pof- 
fible contingencies of diltrefs.—May that immortal Being, whole 
eye is over all his creatures, fave thee from folly and from 
vice ! May his hand direét thee in the hour of negligence, and 
his fpirit guide thee through the maze of error ! When thy mind 
fhall be enriched with the knowledge of his works, may he re- 
ftore thee, more virtuous, to the valley of Irwan, to the arms 
of thy aged father! and may he forgive this tear, which pro- 
ceeds not from a diftruit of his Providence, but falls for the 
lofs of Solyman !” 


The morning was fpread upon the mountains when Solyman 
departed ; and after various adventures reached Dehli, the ca- 
pital of the Mogul’s dominions. Here heinfenfibly contracted 
a paffion for the beauteous Almena, who returned it with reci- 
procal affe&tion ; confented to a perpetual union of hearts, and 
occafioned Solyman to lay afide the further purfuit of know- 
Jedge, and refolve upon returning to Irwan, to pafs the’re- 
mainder of his life in the fweets of connubial blifS. For the 
greater conveniency it was agreed they fhould take their paflage 
by fea: the lovers accordingly proceeded to the coaft, where 
they went on board a Perfian veffel, bound for the gulph. They 
had not proceeded above five leagues from the fhore, whep they 
were purfued, and, after a bloody engagement, taken by a fhip 
belonging to the king of Sundah, who at that time was at war 
with the king of Kanara. ‘ They difmiffed the veffel.and So- 
lyman, but they took Almena. What heart does not bleed, 
what eye does not fhed a tear for the wretched Solyman? Pray- 
ers and tears, and agony, and anguifh, were in vain. ‘The lover 
faw his dear, trembling, fainting maid, dragged by the hands 
of the unfecling failors into their own fhip, after they had 
bound him to prevent the effets of his rage. ‘* I afk not for 
your mercy, (cried the wretched youth) only take me into your 


veffel along with that lady, and prepare your tortures, your 
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racks, and wheels ; for me prepare them, and let me perifh 
before thefe eyes lofe fight of Almena !” 


The thip having loft her freight, returned to the coaft of In- 
dia, and Solyman went immediately in queft of Almena. Tho’ 
almoft exhaufted with fatigue and forrow, he travelled nizht 
and day until he reached the kingdom of ‘Sundah; but alas 4 
what could he do on his arrival ? Stranger as he was to the peo- 
ple, and in a great meafure to the language, he had as much to 
hope from chance as from application ; but his reliance upon 
Providence kept him from finking into defpair. ‘ Immortal 
Mithra! (faid the afflicted youth) thou beholdeft me oppreffed 
with mifery: but thy beams ftill thine upon me ; and while I 
enjoy thy light, I will hope for thy favour.” Thus comforting 
himfelf, he ftill continued his fearch ; and as he was walking 
one evening by the caitie of Sevafir, he difcovered through the 
iron pallifadoes of the garden, by the glimmering of the moon, 
an image that glanced through his heart more fwiftly than the 
lightning fmites the traveller on the mountains of Hima. [te 
was Almena herfelf, and in a burft of tranfport, he cried, <* Al- 
mena! Solyman!” Struck at once with the voice, the name, 
and the figure of Solyman, furprize overcame her, and fhe fell 


fenfelefs upon the terras. 


‘Solyman, unable to enter the garden, in an agony of terror, 
cried out, ** Save, fave my Almena !” at the fame time running 
round the walls in the utmoft diftraGior. His exclamations 
alarmed the guard, who immediately fecured him ; though, 
froin his cries and confufion, they concluded him to be mad, 
and made their report of him as fuch to the governor of the 
caftle, who ordered him to be immediately brought before him. 


‘ Solyman, the moment he beheld the governor, fiercely cried 
out, “ I conjure thee, if thou art a human being, let me in- 
{tantly fly tothe relief of a lady in thy gardens.” The governor 
was alarmed by an appearance of reafon in this requeft, and or- 
dered him to be fecured, while he went himfelf into the gar- 
dens to know if there was any foundation for it. There he 
found Almena fupporting herfelf againft the wall, not having 
perfedily recovered either her ftrength or reafon. ‘* Art thou, 
indeed, my Solyman, (faid fhe) if thou art my Solyman, fup-~ 
port me in thy arms.” In his arms he took her, and bore her 


to a pavilion, where he held her till her reafon returned. She 
turned her eyes full upon him, and, with a look full of fear and 


horror, fhrunk from his embrace.’ 
He then foothed her grief, and folicited her favour; but the 
weeping beauty pleaded fo emphatically, and threw herfelf be- 


fore him in fuch an agony of forrow, and fuch a pofture of 
6 fuppli- 
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fupplications as would have moved any heart, in which vice had 
not extinguifhed every fpark of humanity. However, Nagra- 
kut (for that was the tyrant’s name) wasnot affected. Onthe 
contrary, he told her that Solyman had no indulgence to hope 
for, but what her compliance might procure him; and the 

withdrew, to enjoy the balm of fleep and refrefhment, while 


the virtuous Solyman and Almena faffered the moft poignant 
affliction. 


« When the morning appeared, Nagrakut went, at his ufual 
hour into the garden. Almena, who was ftill there, overcome 
by the weight of continued forrow, had funk into a tranfient 
flumber on a bench in the pavilion. Nagrakut approached and 
ftood by her as the flumbered. There was a fight that might 
have excited tendernefs in the breaft of a favage: but it moved 
not the heart of Nagrakut, nor awakened any other paffion in 
him but that of a libidinous defire. In adream, fhe waved her 
hand, and cried, with a voice of mournful tendernefs, ** Do not 
murder him, Nagrakut! Let my Solyman live !” then letting 
fall the hand fhe had raifed, fhe fuak again into filent flum- 
ber. 


‘ Nagrakut yet felt no pity; but placing himfelf near her 
onthe bench, inclofed her inhisarms. She awoke ; and, find- 
ing herfelf in the embraces of the tyrant, thrieked out with the 
moft diftrefsful horror. Her cries pierced the cell where Soly- 
man was confined. With the united ftrength of rage and ter- 
ror, he burit the door of his prifon ; and running through the 
apartments of the caftle with a dagger in his hand, which he 
had fortunately fnatched up in the way, he flew to the garden. 


* Almena was ftill fhrieking and ftruggling in the arms of 
Nagrakut, who endeavouring to footh her to his embraces, had 
not obferved the approach of Solyman. ‘* Villain, (faid Soly- 
man) remove thy execrable hands from the perfon of that lady, 
and employ them in the defence of thy own!” Nagrakut, who 
was the moft abje& coward, called aloud to his guards. “* Cow- 
ard! flave! (faid Solyman) draw this inftant, or my dagger 
fhall pierce thy heart.” Nagrakut then fell at his feet.; and 
begging for mercy, promifed him Almenaand liberty. ‘* This 
moment then, (faid Solyman) difmifs us from thy curfed pri- 
fon.” No fooner had he uttered thefe words, than the guards 
appeared. Nagrakut immediately beckoned to them to feize 
him: butSolyman, obferving his motion, haitily ran up to him, 
and plunged his dagger into his heart. 


‘ The tyrant fell. No way of efcape, however, was left for 
Solyman : he was inftantly feized by the foldiers, loaded with 
heavy chains, and fhut up, with Almena, in a ftrong apartment 
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of the caftle: with Almena he was fhut up, for jealoufy now no 
longer parted them’; and fhe was confidered as an accomplice in 


the murder of the governor.’ 


Not long after, a body of Kanarians entered the coun- 
@ry, and reduced the caftle cf Sevafir, where the lovers were 
confined. Almena was prefented to the king, agreeable to 
the eaftern cuftom ; and Solyman having convinced the Ka- 
narians that he had no connexions with the king of Sundah, 
entered into the fervice of their prince, as the only means by 
which he could.attempt the recovery of Almena from this new 
bondage. He fignified to the officers of the court, that he had 
fome important intelligence to communicate to his majefty, he 
gained admittance, and proftrating himfelf before the king, he 
thus expreffed himfelf: ‘* Let the king of Kanara live! for his 
ear is open to the complaints of the unhappy, and he defpifeth 
no man for the miferies which chance hath brought upon him.” 
‘‘] am a man, (interpofed the king) proceed.” ‘ tt was my 
hand that put anendto the life of your enemy, the governor of 
Sevafir.” ‘ In that (replied the prince) you did me a fignal fer- 
vice : but let me know your motives; and I fhall be better able 
to judge of the-action, as well as of my obligations to you for 
a.” 

He then related the ftory of his love and misfortunes, how he 
had loft and found Almena, and plunged his dagger in the breatt 
of the tyrant, who wanted to violate her honour, concluding 
with thefe words: ** O prince, Lam {till miferable. I have 
reafon to believe, that fome of your officers will detain that 
Jady, as a prize taken in thecaftle of Sevafir.” ‘* No officer of 
mine (replied the king) fhall be fuffered to detain her : let me 
Know her name, and fhe fhall be immediately reftored to you.” 
. ** Her name (faid Solyman) is-Almena.” 


The king appeared difturbed. He knew that Almena was the 
lady whom he had feleéted among the captives; and he had the 
moft tender affefliion for her. In a few moments he withdrew, 
and commanded ne sega to attend him the following day. Dif- 
tracted by contending paffions, urged on the one hand by the 
moft powerful love for Almena, and difluaded on the other by 
pity for Solyman, by truth and humanity, he reafoned with himg 
felf, and virtue at Jaft triumphed over paffion. 


©The hour came at which he had ordered Solyman to attend 
him. The king received him with a condefcending fmile; and 
without the lealt appearance of uneafinefs or diffatisfaQion in 
his countenance, -defired him not to be apprehenfive about Al- 
mena, for that he fhould fhortly be put in poffeffion of her. 


6 Having 
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¢ Having thus fpoken, he went immediately to her apart- 
ment, and gently taking her hand, “ Moft beautiful of the 
daughters of India, (faid he) ceafe your forrows ! Iam not now 
come to offer you my love; but to recommend to'you another 
lover, who poffibly may be happier in your favour than I could 
ever hope to be: he is now in the palace; and if you will give 
me leave, I will introduce him to you.” ‘My heart (faid Al- 
mena) has been fo much accuftomed to new diftreffes, that it is 
not now fhocked by their frequency : but if you have any pity 
for me, fuffer me to bewail my miferies in folitude. Not to be 
interrupted in my forrows, is all I afk ; and that is not, furely, 
too much for you to grant.” The king anfwered with a fmile, 
«< If Iam not to be happy in your love, I am determined that 
none but the perfon whom I am about to introduce to you, fhall 
be fo ;” and haitily quitting the apartment, he returned with 


Solyman. 


‘The lovers flew to each other’s arms; ¢ My Solyman !” 
‘© My Almena!” In a few moments being recollected, they 
threw themfelves at the feet of the king ; and Solyman, as well 
as the tranfports of his heart would give him leave, exprefled 
his gratitude ; ** Generous prince (faid he) the thanks of So- 
lyman. are not worth your acceptance, But you will not be 
without areward : yours fhall be the fupreme pleafure of con- 
fcious goodnefs ; yours fhall be the care of the Eternal Provi- 
dence, and the prayers and bleffings of Solyman and Almena.” 


Having thus furmounted adverfity, and obtained their moft 
ardent wifhes, they fet out by land to vifit the venerable Arda- 
van, and the valley of Irwan, where they arrived without any 
untoward accident, or interruption to their felicity. ‘ The be- 
nevolent fage rejoiced to receive his fon, not only fafe from the 
dangers of travel, but happy in the enjoyment of his love ;\and 
with a heart full of tendernefs, he thus conferred on both, his 
paternal benediction ; 


«Children of the heart, and comfort of the years of Arda- 
van ! Solyman fhall be as the fun, when he cometh from the 
chambers of the eaft, when he fpreadeth his glories .over the 
waves of Ganges: my fon fhall be as the Euphrates, the river 
of plenty, whofe waves are the delight of a.thoufand meadows; 
he fhall be like the roe upon the mountains, that danceth in the 
vigour of his heart, and faith tothe fence of the hufbandman, 
What art thou ? His head fhall be crowned with the rays of Mi- 
thra, becau‘e his heart melted with compaflion, and becaufe his 
hand was itretched forth to relieve the children of afiiGion ! 


‘* Almena is fairer than the women of the Eaft: fhe is more 
virtuous than the daughters of men; love dwelleth in her 
heart, 
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heart, and benevolence fitteth inher eye. She fhall be like the 
tree, that droppeth balm.upon the flowers of Irwan ; as the ftar 
of the evening reflected from the river. Her countenance thalk 
be pleafant as the calm furface of the ocean, when the gilded, 
clouds of evening blaze upon its bofom: the fhall be as the 
moon, when fhe Iendeth her rays to the traveller, and fheddeth 
a mild light over the groves and valleys. Her voice fhall be as 
the voice of theturtle, calling to her mate in the thickets of the 
foreft. Like the ftars that furround the chariot of the moon, 
fhall be the children of Almena ; beautiful as the plants of the 
cedar, and fprightly as the fawns upon the mountains !” 


¢ Thus blefied by the voice of Ardavan, and happy in them- 
felves, the virtuous Solyman and Almena live in the valley of 
Irwan ! Each day is endeared by the delights of tender love ; 
and ever grateful for the Divine favours, they clofe each day with 
prayer and praife.’ 


Through the narrative are diffeminated feverak odes and 
hymns, which breathe the true fpirit of lyric poetry, and evince 
the piety and benevolence of the author’s difpofition. 





Aart. X.. A Treatiyje on the Deluge : Containing, 1. Remarks on the 
Lord Bifhop of Clogher’s Account of that Event. 2. A full Ex- 
planation of the Scripture Hiffory of it. 3. A Colle&ien of the prin- 
cipal Heathen Accounts. 4. Natural Procfs of the Deluge, deduced 
from a great Variety of Circumftances, on and in the terraqueous 
Globe, ‘Ge. By A. Catcott, Lecturer of St. John’s, in the City 
of Briftol. S820. Pr.4s. Withers. 


HE Reviewers are not fufficiently acquainted with the gene- 

rally received explications of the fcripture-account of the de- 
luge, to determine whether this new fyftem of Mr. Catcott be 
altogether orthodox: they prefume, however, to pronounce that 
it is learned and ingenious. The publication before us‘is in- 
tended as a fequel to Remarks, by the fame author, ox the Lord 
Bifbop of Clogher’s Explanation of the Mofaic Account of the Creation 
and Formation of the World, written fome years fince ; and is per- 
fedtly intelligible to thofe who have not coniulted that perform- 
ance, as it contains a review of the principal articles in difpute. 
‘fhe Rev. Mr. Catcott enters upon his fubje& with demonftrat- 
ing, that the Mofaic account of the deluge is neither too con- 
cife nor imperfe&, as hath been fuppofed, but in all refpeéts a 
fatisfactory detail of that event. He endeavours to explain the 
iniracle exerted to effect the deluge, upon natural and philofo- 
phical principles, without demonftrating the power of the di- 
vine interpofition. He refutes, with abundance of erudition, 
the bifhop of Clogher’s hypothefis, that the effects of the de- 
luge 
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luge were only partial, and, in particular, that America was ex- 
empted from the general deftruétion ; deducing his arguments 
from obfervations upon the animal and mineral kingdoms, and 
the univerfality of the idea of a deluge among alfthe inhabi- 
tants of the known world. 

In the next place our author proceeds to paraphrafe and il» 
juftrate the fcripture-account of the flood, calling in the affift- 
ance of philofophy, in a manner which fome perfons may deen 
liable to exception, though, for ourfelves we entertain no fcru- 
ples about the piety of Mr. Catcott’s intentions. On the con- 
trary, we think ita ftrong argument in favour of the authenti- 
city of the Mofaic detail, that it is capable of illuftration upon 
natural and philofophical principles. This perhaps is one of the 
places where our author has deviated from the do&rines of the 

beft modern philofophers, and advanced fome pofitions which 
may be deemed extremely ideal, and contradiftory to the beft 
obfervations and moft accurate experiments ; however, the cu- 
rious may confult his proofs that there is a fuficient magazine 
of water upon the furface, and in the bowels of the earth, to 
effect the extraordinary phenomenon of the deluge. What Mr. 
Catcott has advanced againft the ufually affigned origin of fprings 
and rivers, namely, from vapours exhaled by the’ power of the 
fun, condenfed in a colder air, and failing down in fhowers, or 
from the waters of the ocean, percolated and frefhened in their 
paffage through the bowels of the earth, and raifed to the tops 
of mountains, by the attractive power of capillary tubes, is no 
way fatisfatory to our judgment. 


The colle&tion which our author makes of the principal hea- 
then accounts of the deluge, is entertaining, and a proof of his 
extenfive reading; and his arguments for the univerfality of 
the flood, are fenfible and learned... To conclude, the curious 
will find ample fubje& of amufement, inquiry, debate, and in- 
itru€tion in this ‘treatife, which we saeners under limita- 


tions and reftrictions. 
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Art.13. Moral and Philofophical Effays on feveral Subjefs, viz. 
A View of the Human Faculties; a foort Account of the World ; 
two Difcourfes on Decency ; an Effay on Self-Love. 12m0. Pr. 35 
Longman. 

| it were not for this writer’s acquaintance with Englifh 
poets and philofophers, we fhould imagine the effays be- 

fore us were of French origin, fo prettily has the author fkim- 

med over the moft abftraéted fpeculations. ‘The diftinétions be- 


tween life, fpirit, foul; the afcribing fenfation to animal life, and 
not 
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not to the corporeal organs ; the differences fpecified between 
the external and internal fenfes ; the reafons given for prefering 
the touch to the tafe, and calling the latter a folitary felfith 
pleafure, and the former a focial pleafure, becaufe it requires 
union with another body; and the moral reflections arifing from 
each of thefe metaphyfical hints, favour ftrongly of the. lively 
pedantry. of that fprightly nation. One would take the dialo-- 
gilts for two pert abbés, who fpeak decifively on points which 
have puzzled the wits of the greateft philofophers, and decide 
magilterially upon the merits of Locke, Hobbes, Berkely, Arif 
totle, Cicero, Antoninus, and the moft celebrated writers of 
modern ages and antiquity ; yet we frequently difcover the feeds 
of genius, aud a variety of remarks, equally curious and in- 
ftrutive, The dialogues upon converfation, books, accidental 
charafiers, and fome others, are replete with fentiment, and 
remarks that indicate fome knowledge of the world, and of the 
human heart. We cannot indeed fay, that the characters are 
at all marked; on thecontrary, they appear to have no other 
difference, except that Amilias is a greater talker than Lucinus ; 
but where the author has dropt the dialogue, there, in our opi- 
nion, he figures to advantage. The eflay upon decency is one 
of the moit fenfible aud ingenious pieces in our language: the 
fame may be affirmed of the effay upon felf-love ; and we 
fhould hardly periuade ourfelves they were written by the author 
of the. Dialogues upon the Human Facuities, had we not feen 
them bound up in the fame volume. Sorry we are, that our 
limits will not futfer us to prefent our readers with an abitract. 


Art. 12. The Nice Lady: 4 Comedy. 8vo. Pr.i1s. 6d. Medley. 


In the preface to this piece, which is dedicated to Henry 
Lumley, Efq; as the only man of unallayed goodnefs within the 
circleof the author’s acquaintance, we are given to underftand 
that Mr. G.S. Green, having received intimation that Mr. 
G declared in company, he would give athoufand guineas 
fora good comedy, he (the faid Mr. G. S. Green) refolved to 
putin for the palm; that he went to work for the prize on half 
the firft a which he had written before, and in fix weeks time 
completed the fabric, as it now ftands ; with prologue and epi- 
logue to ebellifh both fronts. Thus finifhed——it was handed 
to Mr. G for Ais liking : but,a thoufand guineas being a 
weighty fum, and what moit folks would die much more than a 
manufcript of one quire of paper, no favour was found, nor 
prizeto be obtained. He did not Ike it, | 

But as every thing is liked by fomebody after lying by for 
five years, this mufhroom of Parnaffus found a few fprightly 
friends, renowned for little more than birth, genius, wit, and 
learning, within the college confines of Oriel, Chrift Church, 

Corpus, 
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Corpus, Magdalen, Brazen-Nofe, and Baliol, .who generoufly . 


undertook a fubfcription to defray the expence of printing the 
fame, that the world might have an opportunity ad judging, 
whether it deferved the difregard it found. 


« As to the work itfelf (he tells us) it is built on an intire new 


plan ; and has, in dram new characters, lafhed the follies and 
foibles untouched before.’ 

That the characters are {pick and {pan new, and treated after a 
new manner, cannot be denied. Mr. Green fcorns to be a pla- 
giary, even from nature herfelf; for we wili be bold to fay, the ne- 
ver exhibited fuch fpecimens of workmanfhip. ‘They are intirely 
of our author’s own creation. Thofe managers are ftrange con- 
ceited people !—What fhould induce Mr. G to reject this 
performance, we fhall not pretend to determine; but this we 
will venture to aflert, that in compofition, ftile, and indeed in 
every refpect, it is a genuine original : nay more, we will main- 
tain that Mr. G , in all his reading and theatrical expe- 
rience, never did, nor‘ever will, meet with its fellow. 








Art. 13. Florizel and Perdita; or, The Winter's Fale. A Drama- 
tic Paftoral, in Three A@s. Altered from Shakefpear. By Da- 
vid Garrick, Efj; 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. Tonfon. 


The critics have long regretted the irregularity of Shake- 
fpear’s Winter’s Tale, and the violence offered to probability, 
both in the plan and execution of a performance, which con- 
tains, in other refpeéts, fo many beauties in point of charafier, 
invention, recognition, the moft interefling fituations, and the 


moft pathetic touches of nature. ‘The fcene is fhifted from one 


kingdom to another: Bohemia is reprefented as a maritime 
country; the action is protracted fixteen years ; and the author 
has been guilty of fome other abfurdities. All thefe objections 
Mr. Garrick has removed, except the circumftance of Bohemia, 
which he (probably) thought would admit of no remedy, with- 
out making too free with his revered author. It muft be owned, 
for the honour of this gentleman’s tafte, that the jewels which 
Shakefpear had fcattered in diforder, he has collected, and ar- 
ranged fo judicioufly, that they produce a very agreeable effeat, 
in the form of a regular, -conneted, and confiftent entertain- 
ment. The little unavoidable chafms of the original, he has 
fupplied and filled with a careful hand; with fuch caution as 
became a man treading in the -footfteps of Shakefpear; and 
with fuch fuccefs, as might be expeCted from one fo intimately 
acquainted with the manner of that great mafter.. It now ap- 
pears as a beautiful dramatic paftoral, raifed and enndbled by 
paffions, difcoveries, and events, which influence the fate of 

princes. , 
We that live at a diftance from the theatre, however, have 
caufe 


ro 
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caufe to complain that here is neither prologue, epilogue, nor 
fpecification of the perfone dramatis. 


Art. 14. Artaxerxes: An Englifh Opera. As it is affed at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent-Gatden. The Mufie compofed by ‘Tho- 
mas Auguftine Arne. Mus. Doc. 8v0. Pr.ts. Tonfon. 


Thofe who have liftened with the ears of harmony to this 
elegant entertainment, muft have forgot the improprieties that 
appear in the drama, for which the Englifh tranflator apologizes: 
in the preface. We could however with, that fome litile abfur- 
dities had not been fo implicjtly copied from the celebrated Me- 
taftafio, and among others, that egregious anachronifm in the 
firft and laft ftanzas of the concluding chorus. The impro- 
priety of celebrating the praifgs of Auguftus at the court of Per- 
fia, centuries before the name of Auguitus was known, mutt 
ftrike the moft illiterate auditor. 


Art. 15. 4 Circumftantial Account, relating to that unfortunate young 
Woman Mifs Anne Bell, alias Sharpe, (who died at St. Mary le 
Bone.) Containing the Particulars of a moft ridiculous Affair that 
bas happened fince the Trial of Mr. Sutton, which never yet tran- 
Spired. Together with the remarkable Behaviour of Mr. William 
Bell, the Father of the Deceafed. By Mr. T. Holland. 8. 
Pr. 6d. Withy. 


Every fubje& which engages the public attention, and divides 
in opinion the inhabitants of this metropolis, immediately be- 
comes fo problematical, as to foil all attempts to afcertain the 
truth, and obtain a juft idea of the point in difpute. Even the 
decifions of courts muft appear arbitrary and precarious, while 
evidences are ready to {wear in dire& contradiction to each other. 
This affords a melancholy proof of the corruption, profligacy, 
and abandoned principles of the people ; of the dangerous 
confequences of rendering the folemnity of an oath too familiar 
to the vulgar; and of the neceffity of making wilful fuborna- 
tion capital, without difcriminating, whether it regards property, 
life, or charaéter. The difgrace of a pillory has no terrors for 
the wretch who is hardened enough to refift the remorfe of his 
own confcience ; but the apprehenfion of an infamous death for 
the moft fhameful of all crimes might roufe his infenfibility, 
and awaken him toa fenfe of his danger. 

The contrariety of evidence produced, in courfe of the affair 
to which this pamphlet relates, muft appear fhocking tothe very 
gentleman who was fairly acquitted by the laws of his country ; 
and we cannot help confidering it as one of the moft unfortu- 
“mate confequences of an incident every way tragical, that we, 


now fe the fpirited profecutor deprived of his commiffion, of 
his 
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his bread, and of his reputation. ,We will not pretend to fub- 
fcribe to Mr. Holland’s allegations, becaufe we are intirely un- 
acquainted with the circumftances; but if what he hath here 
affirmed, be founded upon truth, and proved by the account of 
his fufferings, which he intends publifhing, his cafe undoubt- 
edly merits the gracious interpofition of the fovereign, and the 
protection of the public. The bulk of the pamphlet is taken 
up in expofing the charafer of Mr. Bell, father to the unfor- 
tunate young lady, and convicting a certain medical gentleman, 
whofe name did not appear in any of the former publications, 
of a notorious falfehood, and fcandalous tergiverfation. What 
degree of credit is due to thefe. f@veral charges, we muft fubmi 
to the judgment of our reacers; for our own parts, we always 
imagined that Mr. Holland was influenced purely by motives 
of humanity, and we are heartily forry to fee him fall a facri- 
fice to his zeal for the honour of the public, and of human na- 
ture. It were to be withed, the little piece before us had been 
purged of fome grammatical impurities before it was fent to the 
prefs ; thefe offend delicacy, but by no means fupprefs the feel - 
ings of compaffion for the unfortunate author. 


Art. 16. Letters betaeen Emilia and Harriet. 800. Pr. 2s. 
Dodfley. 


We cannot fay that thefe letters teem with the moft interefting 
fituations ; but they are fo replete with good fenfe, and juft ob- 
fervation, that we may fafely venture to recommend them as 
deferving a place in the young lady’s library. 


Art. 17. The Inveftigator. Containing the following Tra&s: I. Ox 
Ridicule. II. On Elizabeth Canning. JJ/. On Naturaliza- 
tion. IV. On Tafte. 8v0. Pr. 3s. 6d. Becket. 


All thefe effays have, for fome years, been known to the pub- 
lic, which are now collected into a volume, under the general 
title of the Jnveftigator. Whether they are the produétions 
of the fame pen, is what we do not pretend to determine; tho’ 
we may venture to pronounce, that the eflay on ridicule, fingly, 
is fairly worth the price of many folio volumes. It is replete 
with humour, tafte, and fhrewd obfervation. 


Art.18. An Addrefs to one of the greatef, gallanteft, moft loyal, aud 
humane Gentlemen in the World. -By John Slack, 4. M. Ref- 
dentiary at Brifiol, and Jometime Fellow of Broughton College, 
Oxford-Road. 4to. Pr.1s. Hinxman, 


We are aftonifhed that this fecond Pindar did not make choice 
of the ode, as the fpecies of poetry beft fuited to his lofty ges 
nius, and to celebrate the praifes of his Broughtonian heroes, 


more famed for athletic vigour than any vittors of the Olym- 
piaa, 
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pian, Pythian, Nemzan, or Ifthmian games. The firft thirty 
lines we take to be infinitely more fublime than any paflage ia 
the Greek Odift; and our reafon for this opinion is, that we do 
not comprehend a fyllable, fo high hath our ingenious bard 
foared above the reach of our fhort-fighted underitanding. 


Art. 19. A Differtation on the Caufes of the Difficulties which occur, 
in learning the Englith Tongue, With a Scheme for publifbing an 
Englith Grammar and Diétionary, upon a Plan entirely new. Ad- 
dreffed to a certain noble Lord. By Thomas Sheridan, 4. ©. 


Ato. Pr.is. 6d. Dodfley. 


The reader cannot fail to»receive fatisfaftion from every 
thing written by Mr. Sheridan on this fubje&, which he has 
certainly ftudied with equal applicationand ability. The piece 
before us is introduced by a dedication to a certain noble lord, 
whofe name the intelligent reader will eafily difcover from 
fome hints in this addrefs. This nobleman he has pitched 
upon as a proper patron to put in execution a plan, which he 
has formed for abolifhing the odious diftin€ions fubfifting be- 
tween different parts of thefe realms, with refpect to the pro- 
nunciation of their common language ; as well as for inftruét- 
ing all the children in the three Kingdoms, in a grammatical 
knowledge of the Englifh tongue; and in the art of reading 
and {peaking it with grace and propriety. 

In the differtation itfelf, he obferves that the great difficulty 
of the Englifh tongue lies in the pronunciation; an exactnefs 
in which, after all the pains they can take, is found to be unat- 
tainable, not only by foreigners, but provincials: in which 
laft clafs, he includes even thofe of the city of London, who 
{peak a corrupt diale&t of the Englifh tongue. We know 
there are nicetics in the pronunciation of every language, which 
a foreigner cannot even diftinguifh, without a nice difcerning 
ear; and thefe are difficulties which, we imagine, occur in 
every language now fpoken upon the face of the earth. In 
the Greek itfelf, the Athenian diale&t was not to be attained 
in all its delicacy of pronunciation, even by a native of any 
other part of Greece, if we may judge from the weil known 
inftance of the market-woman, who at once dilcovered Theo- 
phraitus to be a ftranger, after he had long refided at Athens, 
and made the language or diale& of that city his particular 


ftudy. There is no foreigner fo perfe& in the pronnnciation - 


of the French tongue, but that a Parifian will eafily diftinguifh 
him to be no native of France. We are therefore of opinion, 
that this diftinétion cannot be entirely abolifhed by any rules 
laid down in writing. Neverthelefs, we applaud Mr. Sheridan’s 
feheme for teaching all the Britifh fubjects to fpeak with fach 
propriety, as may remove thofe broad, uncouth accents, which 


difgrace, and very often deftroy, the effect of a 
~ diicourfe ; 





very fenfible» 
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difcourfe 5. nay;.indeed, throw fuch an .air of ridicule on the 
ipeech, and the fpeaker, as bring both into contempt with the 
audiences, Difgraces of this kind daily happen in #he metro- 

olis, to the natives of Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and even ta. 
the Englifh provincials of Yorkfhire, Somerfetfhire, and other 
remote counties. -But there is another circumftance, which is; 
we believe,.an objection as infarmountable as that of pros 
nouncing fingle words; we mean the ‘recitative or cadence of 
the whole fentence ; and every nation that we know, has fuch 
a‘recitative peculiar to itfelf. .Thofe of the Scots; Welch; 
and Irith, are fo itrongly marked, that any tolerable Britith 
ear could diitinguifh them, were they to be hummed.-or chaunt- 
ed without words; and this is alfo the cafe with the-tanguages 
of France, Spain, Italy, and Holland. 


Mr. Sheridan, after a vety fenfiblé and ingenious- differta_ 
tion on the nature and defects of Englifh orthography, pro- 
pofes to publifh a di@ionary, in which the true pronunciation 
of all the words in the Englifh tongue, fhall be pointed out 
by vifible and accurate marks. To effect this, one columa# 
fhall exhibit the words in alphabetical order, as they are written 
ér fpelt, and in anothér column, oppofite to each word, thalf 
be markéd its jaft pronunciation. To fhis ditionary fhall bé 
prefixed a rheforical grammar. We cannot pretend fo parti- 
cularize this plan, which we apprehend will require the efta- 
blifhment of fchool-mafters duly qualified, in every part of 
the kingdom ; but wé wifh the author all manrfer of fuccefs, 
in executing a defiga fo well calculated for national utility. 


Art. 20. The Defe&s of an Univerfity Education, and its Unfuit- 
ablenefs to a Commercial People: With the Expediency and Necef- 
jity of ereéting at Glafgow, an Academy for the “Infituttion of 
Youth. In a@ Letter to J. M. Efq; from a Society interefted in 
the Suctefs of this piblic-fpitited Propofal. 8vo0. Pr. 1s. Dilly. 


We are forry, to perceive in this pamphlet, that there is a 
grudge or mifunderftanding between the univerfity, and citizens 
of Glafgow, one of the moft flourifhing places in the Britifty, 
dominions. We are forry fuch a grudge fhould proceed fo 
far as to produce this letter, which implies a public. charge 
againft the method of teaching prattifed in that univerfry. 
Such a public accufation is the more to be regretted, as the. 
College of Glafgow can at this very junétufe boaft of fome’ 
profeffors, whofe genius and learning would do honour to any , 
Univerfity in Europe. We are afraid this fociety of citizens 
have indulged their fpleen, fometimes even at the expence of 
their candour. They complain that fufficient pains are not. 
taken by the profeffors, in teaching the fcholars, and fuperin- 
tending their morals ; and that they have not been able’to fill 
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their vacancies with perfons who had been educated -amtorig’ 


themfelves, but are obliged to employ ftrangers from other | 


parts of North Britain ; a circumftance from whence they infer, 
that no perfons educated at Glafgow have been found qualified 
to fill thofe vacancies ; and that therefore the method of teach- 
ing muft be erroneous and ineffeétual. Profeffors, to’be fire, 
cannot take too much pains in fuperintending the morals and 
direfting the ftudies of the youth under their care. But, we 
believe, if the methods taken for thofe purpofes in this college; 
were fairly compared with the inftitutions of forme other’ fa- 
mous univerfities we could name, the Glafgow profeflors would 
derive honour from the comparifon. The other remark favours 
of a narrow fpirit. It is the bufinefs of thofe who fill va. 
cancies in a college to choofe individuals of unblemifhed cha- 
racters, who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their genius:and 
capacity ; and tochoofe them without refpeét of country, pro- 
vided they are in all other refpeéts qualified for the chairs they 
are to fill. The arts are of no country ; and all monopolies 
difgrace and impede the progrefs of learning. _ Scotch profef- 
fors have been admitted into Oxford, Leyden, Caen, Padua, 
and many other foreign feminaries ; and why fhould nota 
prof flor of fuperior merit, who is no foreigner, be received at 
Glafgow, though he did not there imbibe his education ? In- 
deed, if ftrangers were preferred to natives of equal merit, 
there would be fome caufe of complaint ; but this is not alledg- 
ed, and, on the contrary, they fuppofe that ftrangei’s are chofen, 
becaufe they cannot find perfons qualified who have been edu- 
cated in this univerfity ; ergo, they infer that the method is 
erroneous and imperfe&. But this inference is by no means 
conclufive.—We dare fay, that many perfons who have -been 
bred at Glafgow, are well enough qualified to fill the vacant 
feats of the profeflors in that univerfity :. but: fortune has dif- 
pofed of them in different fituations both at home and abroad, 
which the profits of a Glafgow profeflorfhip would not tempt 
them to forfake. Weare the more inclined to believe this 
epiltle is the child of ill-humour, as we find in it fome invidious 
farcafms levelled at two gentlemen of the college, who have emi- 
nently diftingu:fhed themfelves in the world of letters ; and whole 
reputation is not confined to the dominions of Great-Britain, 


This Glafgow fociety propofes to eftablifh a kind of academy, 
in which there fhail be one mafter for mathematics, geography, 
natural hiftory, and. natural philofophy ; and another who fhalt 
teach the hiftory of philofophy; the rife and progrefs of arts 
and fciences ; a compendious view of poetry, rhetoric, and mo- 
ral philofophy ; a courfe of chronology, and civil hiftory, antient 
and modern, efpecially the hiftory of Britain —We cannot help. 
applauding the enterprifing fpirit in general, that feems to ani- 


mate the inhabitants of this fourifhing city. They have with 
| a pe- 
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a peculiar induftry eftablifhed a variety of manufa@tures, and 


anong the reft one of painting and engraving, the fuccefs of 
which, however, we cannot explain-—The fcheme of an acade- 
my is of {till greater importance; and,in order to render it com- 
plete fomthe purpofe of education, we would humbly propofe 
the addition of mafters for the Englith and French languages; 
for drawing and mufic ; as weil as for the gymnaftic exercifes 
ef dancing, fencing, and riding the great horfe. 


Art. 21. Fragi-Comig Memoirs of the Origin, Progrefs, and Events 
of our prefent War againft France; and of the fucceffive Miniftries 
. therein employed, (Fc. By anew Phenomenon in Politics, 8v0, 
Pr, 2% Pridden. - 
Tragical, indeed, to the Reviewer who is obliged to read, 
and to the editor who has purchafed the copy; for this ew pha- 
zomenon has very much the air of a farthing candle. 


Art. 22. Thoughts on the Timer. To be continued occafonally, 
8vo. Pr. 15. Briltow. 

Some of thefe thoughts are crude, many of them trite and 
hackneyed, and others, littie or nothing to the purpofe. If 
there were not people in aJl nations, blinced: by prejudices be- 
yond all power of conviction, and hardened by worfe aims 
again{t all fenfe of fhame, we might be furprifed to meet, at 
this day, with public advocates for the fupport of foreign con- 
nexions, which have been repeatedly demonitrated produétive 
of fuch pernicious confequences to Great Britain. When we 
fay pernicious, we mean fyftematically fo, without advifing an 
abrupt receding from any national meafure, at a crifis which 
calls aloud for perfeverance. 


Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Towfhend, Secretary 
at War. Being Thoughts on Militia Laws, and for extending 
them to North Britain, and for making the Militia more ufeful 
8vo. Pr.6d. Horsfield. | 

’ We are forced to acknowledge, that this author’s talent for 

writing, is byno means equal to his patriotifm, which hath fti- 

mulated him to throw out, in a firange manner, fome hints 
that may be ufeful in amending the laws relating to the militia, 


Art. 24. 4 Addrefs to the City of London. 8 ve. Pr.1s, Davis. 

The mott extraordinary circumftance in this production, 
which the reader will find a fevere fatire on the city, is the au- 
thor’s endeavouring to prove, that the duke of N is the 
mott able and refined politician of the age: that to fulfil. the 
fchemes of his own intereft and ambition, he had effeé&ted the 
difgrace or difmifion of Sir Robert Walpole: that he has 
rendered the talents of Mr. P—— fubfervient to the fame pur- 
poles, ever fince that gentleman began to figure in the houfe of 


commons: and that it was his grace and he alone who in- 
M2 finuated 
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finuated Mr. P—— into’ the ‘favour of the city, and mation j 
general, that he might dupe them with the greater fuccefg, 
For our parts, we apprehend, this author does too much hoe 
nour to his g ’s underftanding, and manifeft injuftice to 
Mr. P—’s integrity. : Sey 





Art..25. Objervations relating to Britifh and Spanith Proceedings, 
&Sc, Wherein due Notice is taken of a memorable Dialogue be 
tween Harry and Will, on the Expediency of a Continental War, 
isc. &Fc. By J. Maflie. 420. Pr. 6d. Payne. 


Mr. Maffie not only deferves commendation for his unwearied 
efforts in ‘the caufe of his country: but his refleétions and 
f-hemes are, in our opinion, worthy of the attention of the 
public. Whatever miftakes he may have been Jed into from 
mifinformation, he certainly poffeffés a genius well adapted for 
inveftigating the commercial jnterefts of hiscountry; and this 
genius ought to be encouraged. 


Art. 26. Remarks on the Hiftory of Fingal, and other Pho! of Of-. 

| fian: TYranflated by Mr. Macpherfon. ‘In a Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Lord L—. Sy Ferd. Warner, L.LZ. D. 80! 
Pr. 6d. Payne. 4 


The defign of this remarker is to prove, that Fingal was a 
native of Ireland, in contradiction to the aflertions of the gen- 
tleman who lately tranflated and publifhed an Epic Poem, fo 

called ; which tranflator affirms him to have been a prince of 
Scutlan id, How far the remarker has fucceeded, we fhall Jeave to 
the reader’s own judement and determination. Indeed, we 
have particular reafons for oe our own opinion on this 
fubje&. 


Art. 27. The Myflery Revealed: Containing a Series of Tranfadions 
and authentic Teftimonials, refpecting the fuppofed Cock-Lane 
Glof, which have hitherto been concealed from the Public. Sun 
Pr. 1s. Briftow. . 


This is'a well-written, fenfible, and (to us) fatisfa&tory ap- 
peal, im favour of an -honeft man, who has fuffered deeply in 
his charaéter,. and peace of mind, by a fpecies of calumny, 
equally dangerous and abfurd. © It is fearce credible, that in this 
enlightened : age any clafs of people fhould be weak enough to 
be mit ed by fuch a ridiculous inpofture. 


Art. 28. lich Tafte. A Sative. dddreffed to the young Tits of 
' : Pleafurss fel. Pr.1s.  Marihall. 

Here is fome keen fatire couehed in tolerable verfe, that 
mipht aé& asa falutary warning to thofe who hover on the brink 
bf proftit tion; bur of all creatures, not ‘wholly irrational, 


‘thefe are the leait capable of reflection. 
- oe : S is At 
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Art 29. 4 Review of the Hiftory of the Man after God's own 

. Heart; in which the Falfehocds and Mifrepreféntations of. the 

- Hiftorian are expofed and coreéied. By Samuel Chandler; 
D.D.F.R.& A. SS. 8vo. Pr. 4s. Noon. 


This reverend gentleman hath difplayed much erudition in 
refuting a waggith performance, which, in our opinion, 
ought rather to have extorted a fmile from the moft enthufjattic 
admirer of the royal Pfalmift. We fpoke- of the Hiffory of the 
Man after God’s own Heartas an ingenious piece, but much 
too ludicrous ; and we cannot but regard this review as too 
ferious and elaborate for the occafion. -Ridicule will ever ‘be 
too powerful for learning and gravity ; the multitude will 
always incline to the fide of the joker, and a controvertift of 
the beft fenfe makes but an indifferent figure when the laugh 
is againit him. As well might we fet a brawny porter to en- 


. gage a Harlequin, as oppofe a venerable gentleman, armed at 


all points with deep erudition, to a light fkirmifher in letters, 
whofe agility and addrefs enable him to elude every blow, 
while he is fporting with the cafed ehampion, and cuffing him — 
before and behind, to the great diverfion. of the f{peétators. 

We do not mean to depreciate the labours of Dr. Chandler; 
as a critic, ‘polemic, and divine, he has certainly great merit. 
Every ferious reader will perufe-his treatife with pleafure and 
advantage ; ; but we fear it will be laid afide by the young, the 
witty, and the gay part of mankind, who alone are capable of 
receiving bad impreffions from the difory.. It is true, that Dr. 
Chandler was provoked to this critique by the fneers of the bio- 
grapher at a fermon he preached upon the death of his late ma- 
jefty, in which he takes occafion to compare the prince, in a 
variety of circumitances, to the Jewifh monarch, the man 
after God’s own heart; yet, as the doctor was not particularly 
pointed at, and as feveral others of the clergy were included in 
the hiftorian’s ridicule, there appears no reafon for his applying 
it direly to himfelf ; and if there were, his angry criticifms 
will at beft ferve only to whet the curiofity of the public, to 
perufe the objeat of his indignation. 


Art. 30. Buffy and Satan, a Fragment. 4to. Pr. 1s. Scott. 


This performance does no great honour to Satan’s genius. 
He hath here, in doggrel, attempted to draw fome portraits, 
which are executed in fuch a manner that we can perceive no 
refemblance, They put us in mind of -Orhaneja, the. painter 
of Ubeda, who being afked what he painted, replied, Salga lp 
gue Salere ; jut as it happens. But then he was at the pains to 
wsite what it was under every pi€ture he drew, otherwile the 

{pectator 
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fpectator might have miftaken for an owl what the artift intended 
for an afs. “We with the devil had taken the fame trouble in 
the piece now before us, which, even in that cafe, would hardly 
have efeaped damnation. 


Art. 31. Britannia, a Poem. By a young Gentleman. fol. Pr. 15 
Gretton. 


In. a. young gentleman, we think, it was rather too forward. 
to addrefs his majefty with fuch a juvenile performance. 


Art. 32. 4 Poem, on the Merchants new beautifying the Statue of 
King CharJes IL, ix the Royal Exchange. Ju Two Parts. By 
the Author of the'True Briton. 4f0. Pr. 1s. Hope. 


Perhaps the reader will be furprifed to find this piece a pane- 
gytic on thofe princes cf the Stuart family, who have fwayed 
the fceptre of England ; a fubject, in the choice of which the 
author has been more ambitious to fhew his attachment than 
tocourt popularity.. Of the execution we fhall fay nothing. 
‘Khe writer has anticipated all cenfure by the following couplet, 
which is truly pathetical : 


*— fuch humble verfe, as may be thought to flow 
From length of years, opprely’d with length of woe.’ 


Art. 33. Lycidas, @ Ma/fgue, To which ts added Delia, a Pafte- 
val Elegy ; and Verfes on the Death of the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, 4/o. Pr. 1s. Pote. 


There is a bloom of genius imthefe pieces, which feems tq 
promife an after-fruit of agrgeable flavour. . 


Art. 34. 4 Sketch of the Prefent Times, and the Time to Come: In 
an Addre/s to Kitty Fifher. 40. Pr. 1s... Waller. 


This we take to be the rhapfody of fome ftar that twinkles 
at the court of Comus. It is enlivened by a fort of inebriating 
fpirit, which, from its bouncing, extravagance, and irregularity, 
may pafs among a certain fpecies of wits for real infpiration. 


Art. 35. Brozun Beer: A Poem. By John Peake, Vidualler, of 
Stoke-Newington, 4/0. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


Perhaps Mr. Peake thinks, that as al] wifdom is foolifbne/s in 
the fight of heaven, fo all foolifhnefs is wifdom. In confideration 
of his modeft plea, prefixed to the poem, we fhall not gauge his 
brown beer too rigoroufly, and fhall be very forry to hear, that 
the new tax upon malt, hath converted a good tapfter into an 
sadifferent poet. 

Art. 
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a a “Rogie of Tyrteus, tinnflated i into Englith Verfe; 
, Notes,and the original Texts : 800 Pr. wd. © a BITS 


2 abe tfanflation ‘of thefe fix fhort elégies is uthered ih with 
a preface, giving fome account of. the author; and to this is af- 
fixed” an ‘advertifement, in which the tranflator obviates fome 
objedions which have been made’ to'the fuppofed efficacy wh the 
original, in animating the courage ‘of the, Lacede mtn fol, 
djers. en 

With relped to. the mest cof the tranilasion, all we niceni fay 
is, that the fenfe of the Greek original i is, in our opinion, faith 
fully preferved ; ; but we are afraid its fire,. and poetical energy, 
has evaporated in the ftraining. The reader thall judge from 
the fecond elegy, which we infert by way of ‘fpecimen. 


© How long inglorious will lye lie ac ref ¢ . 
* When, when fhall valour warm’ cath youthful tredtt ¢ x 
Are ye, young men, infenfible to. fhame, a25 
-. Nor’ fear difhonour in your country’s blame?“ 
In peaceful indolence at eafe ye ftand ;- 
But war, fierce war cries havock thro’ the land, 


rif) 
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‘ Let each with high, uplifted thield advance 
In a& to fight, and dying point his lance, 
For glorious fame, more rich than golden fpoil, 
Shall wait that Aian,’ and well reward ‘his ‘toil, 
Who bravely fights to fave his native’ latid; 
His wife; his childreaifrom an hofltile hand. 
- Sooner or later, death'to all muft come; - 
When fate fhall céafe td ply the dettin’d loom: 
~ Couch then each lande ; ; let each Beneath his thield 
Match quickly onward to th’ embattled field. 
- And with’ an heart as Yet tintaught to feaé 
Dare the firlt onfet, aid commence thé war. 
For none fhall ’fcape from death’s all-conqu’ring law, 
Tho? from the gods his pedigree he. draw. | 
But oft who, fcar’d amid thefe dread alarms, 
Flies bafely trémbling at the din of: arms, 
Without a friend at home inglorious lies, 
And there unheeded, unlamented dies. 


* But does fome ilf the brave and bold await ? 
Both rich: and poof-at once lament his fate. 
Their chief deceas’d all mourn with wiftful eyes ; 
All, as aGod, their living hero prize. - | 

.Qn him, as on a brazen tow’r they gaze ; 
For his one arm a fegign’s might difplays.’ 


[ 
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We cannot but commend the tranflator’s patriotical view, i 
making this authori familiar to his countrymen, -while they. ar 
engaged in a bloody .war, which requires:the utmoft exertion of 
courage and refolution : yet fome part of this praife is due to a 
fearned printer of Glafgow, who publithed a very neat edition 
of the origifial Greek alone, for the ufe of the fencible men of 
Argylethire and Sutherland, when that‘ militia was firft raifed. 
The Highlanders area people equally famous for invincible mo- 
defty, atid an inviolable’ refpect to old ape; and as they fi he 
without breeches, they could not fail to be affected by the tol- 
lowing*image, tp, to » the ort man in gafping on the field of 
battle... “ : 


Kiyafotrs’ ahora oi vers ep Legaiy hole 


‘ 


Ket Xgoe yaoi ]2-7 a. «ae, ' i 3} v" 


Our tranflator has-renderéd the Greek text’ into Englihh, for 
the benefit. of the fouthern militia ; and we \conld wifhfome 
perfon would take the: trouble |to tranflate it into Erfe, that it 
might be {till mrore earceable to our. fellowsfubjedts of: North- 
Britain. : bash lobni f wea a! 
Art. 37. 4 Letter to the. Right. Hon. ‘Sik Matthew Blackifto on, 

Kut. and Lird Mayor of Lpndon. vt a Merchant of London. 

Sve. Pr. 15.. Scott. . ’ 


After a great many! compliments onthe late nftrir@ions 
given by his lordthip, court of aldermen,, &c, to-their. repre- 
fentatives in parliament,|‘this author proves, what no; mapiin 
his fenfes will deny, that the Britith, arms have at no, pevied of 
time, fince the days of Cromwell; made.amore. diftinguithed 
figure thar during the laft adminiftration,.. This, howevers he 
performs in a manner, fo tedious, and, .difguiting, . that. ‘the 
reader will perceive fomething more.is. wanting. than a. bare 
knowledge of fats to, con{titute a good writer. 


Art, 38. The Life and Furprifing ‘Alomar of Don Antonio de 
Trezanio, os 9 was Jelf-educated, and. lived forty-five, Years 
cn an uninh abited lland inthe Eaft. Indies; ' Kamo. Pri 25 6d. 
Serjeant. ' 


An old performance; publifhed utder a new title —Obr 
readers are defired to »beware of. fuch’ impofitions, ‘as there is 
more reafon for this caution than good men avould, think. 


‘ 





-—— 


e.8 Dr. ‘Wrison? S Rey tanks mutt, for want of .room, be 
poftponed till our next Number, when. they, thall be inferted,’ 
with the Reviewer’s‘Commentary, by way of anfwer. 
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